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a complete chapter is devoted to the con- 
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including the battles over desegregation 
and integration, Alabama bus boycott and 
White Citizens Councils. 

Fully indexed for handy use and arranged 
by topics, the Fact Book is an indispensable 
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those who wish to have reliable, exact in- 
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interest. 
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NOTE 


This thirteenth volume of the biennial Labor Fact Book covers mainl 
events and developments during the years 1955 and 1956 and in som 
cases the early months of 1957. It thus contains entirely new dat 
except where certain figures may be repeated in a table to show a tren 
over the years. 

The subjects covered, although in a somewhat different order, are’ 
substantially the same as those in earlier volumes of this series runnin 
back to 1931. However, in the present volume, and for the first tim 
since 1947, we have included a separate chapter on the Negro People. 
The reader may note also that this is the first time we have the in- 
formation on the Canadian labor movement in the Trade Union 
chapter. 

In view of the full index of separate items, we have for the most part 
omitted cross references. Also, in order to save space, we have cited 
only a few sources. The basic data, as usual, come from government, 
business and trade union reports and documents, as well as the writings 
of many individuals. We are indebted to all of them and to others 
who have helped in preparing the material for publication. 

Many topics covered here are discussed from month to month in 
our Economic Notes and Railroad Notes. For possible use in these 
periodicals and in issues of Labor Fact Book we greatly appreciate the 
publications, releases and reports received from labor and other organi- 
zations. 

Lazor ResEArcH AssocIATION 
80 East 11th St., New York City. 
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|. ECONOMIC TRENDS 


REVIEW OF 1955-1956 


The government’s estimate of the gross national product, or the total 
value of all goods produced and services rendered in the U.S. economy, 
rose in every quarter of 1955-1956, and registered a peak in the fourth 
quarter of 1956. The total for the year was $412 billion, compared with 
$391 billion for the full year 1955. The seasonally adjusted annual rate 
for the 1956 fourth quarter was $424 billion—an all-time high. About 
half of the rise during 1956 was accounted for by the advance in the 
price level, so the real volume rise was only about 2.5% for the year, 
much less than the rise of 7% in 1955. 

Of the $412 billion GNP in 1956, some $266 billion represented 
personal consumption expenditures; $65 billion was private domestic 
investment (including all construction, producers’ durable equipment, 
and changes in business inventories); $1.4 billion was net foreign in- 
vestment; while nearly $80 billion were government expenditures at all 
levels, of which federal government spending for goods and services 
accounted for $47 billion. Of this $47 billion, $41.6 billion, or about 
90%, was for “national security,” which included expenditures for 
military services, international security and foreign relations (not in- 
cluding foreign loans), development and control of atomic energy, pro- 
motion of the merchant marine, promotion of defense production and 
civil defense. At seasonally adjusted annual rates this “national secur- 
ity” spending reached a high of $43.2 billion in the fourth quarter of 
1956 when it made up about 10% of the total gross national product. 
_ Although all components of gross national production advanced dur- 
ing the last two years, business spending (gross private domestic in- 
Vestment) scored by far the biggest percentage gains and provided a 
800d part of the upward pressure on the economy in 1956. 

Increase in Capacity: The upward surge in capital spending for 
Plant and equipment has been especially strong during this period. 
After advancing gradually in the previous two years, following an up- 
furn at the time of the Korean war, the total outlays for new plant and 
*quipment rose by 46% between the first quarter of 1955 and the final 
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quarter of 1956. For 1955 as a whole the total outlays reached $28.7 
billion, compared with $26.8 billion in 1954. They went on up to $35 
billion in 1956, a further gain of 22%. 

This capital investment expansion in recent years has been most evi- 
dent in the big business sector of the economy. For the giant corpora- 
tions have been in the best position to plough part of their superprofits 
into new plant, to borrow money through stock and bond issues, or 
other loans, and to take advantage of the rapid amortization procedures 
of the government in relation to defense plant building. 

These growing investments in plant and equipment have meant that 
capacity has been “catching up with the demand in some basic indus- 
tries.” (Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Jan., 1957.) Although no 
general over-capacity situation has been reached, signs of saturation 
have appeared in separate industries such as chemicals, farm equipment, 
fertilizers, cement, and even in autos and aluminum. In the last year 
it has also been noted in the paper industry, in some household ap- 
pliances and in textiles. As overcapacity becomes more general in these 
industries some downturn in the total expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment seemed likely in 1957. 

Industrial Production: In 1955 industrial production rose 11.2% 
over 1954, but in 1956 the further rise was less than 3%. By the end 
of 1956 it was only 2% above the level of the end of 1955. The rise in 
the later part of the year reflected the rebound after the steel strike 
and an upturn in auto factories working on the new car models. 

The major production developments from 1955 to 1956, as the Sur- 
vey of Current Business indicated (Feb. 1957), were the “strong steady 
advance in output of producers’ equipment largely used for the mod- 
ernization and facilities expansion programs of industry, and the sharp 
drop in the automotive industry.” 

The influence of military demand on the upturn in producers’ equip- 
ment was significant. It was reflected, said the Department of Com- 
merce monthly, in “increased activity in plants producing military air- 
craft and guided missiles for Government account. . . . Both the aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries have been strongly supported by a rising 
volume of new orders and increasing backlogs.” And, although military 
aircraft production had been tapering off since 1953, “this has been off- 
set by increased work on missile development and the new jet and 
turboprop transports for domestic and foreign air carriers.” 

While producer goods were expanding in 1956, consumer durable 
goods were declining 11% below the record volume of 1955, due main- 
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ly to the drop in the automobile industry. Passenger car output fell by 
27%; from 7.9 million in 1955 to 5.8 million in 1956. 
Rising Inventories: Total business inventories were a dominant 
influence in the production trend in 1956. They were increased by nearly 
$6.5 billion or by about 8%. However, retail inventories were down 
slightly and wholesale goods on hand rose by only about $1 billion. Most 
of the total gain was concentrated in manufacturing industries which 
advanced by about $5.5 billion, or almost 12%. In other words, produc- 
tion ran ahead of sales causing a backing up of goods in the hands of 
manufacturers. The inventory-sales ratio in manufacturing at the end of 
1956 was back at the early 1953 level. In the first months of 1957 more 
manufacturers were responding to this situation by cutting back produc- 
tion. 
Residential Building Slump: One of the weakening factors in the 
economy in 1956 was the decline in housing. The year 1956 saw home 
building fall to the lowest level since the slump of 1953, with the num- 
ber of housing “starts” dropping to 1,120,000, or 16% below 1955. 
(See Housing Needs and Programs.) The tightening money situation 
and curtailment of credit, as well as the rise in prices of new homes, 
were contributing factors to the slump which was expected to continue 
in 1957. As Business Week (March 2, 1957) summarized: “Home- 
building, already in a two-year slide-off, looks as if it’s going to go 
tight on falling in 1957.” Builders’ average estimate for 1957 indicated 
a decline of around 20%, or to around 900,000. The postwar all-time 
peak was in 1950 at 1.4 million. 
Consumer Spending and Retail Trade: Although consumer 
spending for all goods and services showed a rise, both in value and in 
real volume in each of the two years 1955 and 1956, the rise was much 
less in the latter year, and especially in spending for consumer durable 
B00ds. Such outlays dropped drastically in 1956 reflecting the fall in 
the sale of autos and some types of household appliances. 
The trend of retail buying in 1956 was influenced by this decline in 
Sales of consumer durables. Motor car dealers’ sales were 6% lower than 
in the previous year. Farm equipment dealers also showed sales 9% 
lower than in 1955, reflecting lower farm income. 
Despite these declines in consumer durable goods, total sales through 

retail outlets reached $191 billion in 1955, or 3% higher than in 
1955. But in view of the rise in prices during the year the physical 
Volume of goods sold was “not much larger than in 1955.” (Survey of 
Current Business, Feb. 1957.) 
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Consumer Debts: Consumers have continued to pile up more an 
more debts the past two years. The total of such debts outstandin 
reached $41.8 billion at the end of 1956, or a rise of $3.2 billion ove 
the total at the end of 1955 and $9.5 billion higher than at the end o 
1954. The increase was thus only half as great in 1956 as in 1955 
About three-fourths of this debt now outstanding is instalment debt, and 
of this type of debt about 46% is owed on automobiles. However, as 
result of lower car sales, the year 1956 saw a much slower rise in th 
amount of automobile credit outstanding. It advanced about $1 billion 
compared with an increase of nearly $4 billion the previous year. 

Total consumer debt outstanding at the end of 1956 amounted to 
about 14.6% of the annual “disposable income” of individuals, after 
taxes, compared with 10.4% in 1950 and only 7.3% in 1929. And in- 
stalment debt alone amounted to 11% of this after-tax income at the end 
of 1956, compared with 7.1% in 1950 and only 3.9% in the pre-crisis 
year 1929. 

The mortgage debt of individuals has also been expanding and at the 
end of 1956 amounted to 34.5% of disposable personal income com- 
pared with 29.8% at the end of 1954 and 22.7% in 1929. 

Warnings in banking and government circles, against the increase in 
consumer, instalment and other individual debt, increased during the 
last two years. But the government has feared to take any restrictive 
measures lest the boom collapse along with the consumer market for 
homes, cars and appliances. 


Price Trends: After about four years of relative stability, the price 
level began to rise in 1956, and in the year between January, 1956, and 
January, 1957, the consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics rose over 3%. The decline in food prices in the previous four 
years had tended to offset the slowly rising prices in other commodi- 
ties and services. But in 1956, food prices started up again and, coupled 
with rises for manufactured items and for housing and services, pushed 
up the cost of living. (See Real Wages section.) 


Wholesale prices rose over 4% in 1956 and manufacturers were pass- 
ing on the higher cost of raw materials and basic goods in the prices 
they charged wholesalers and retailers, who, in turn, passed them on to 
the consumer, 


Manufacturers’ prices in 1956 were often increased despite growing 
inventories and despite production cutbacks and layoffs as, for example, 
in the farm equipment industry. The rise in gasoline and fuel oil prices 
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was another example of arbitrary price-hiking in the face of heavy in- 
ventories. 

Unemployment: Out of a civilian labor force of 65.8 million in 
1955 an average of 2,654,000, or about 4%, were estimated as full-time 
unemployed by the U.S. Census Bureau whose underestimates of un- 
employment have been frequently criticized by labor economists (see 
earlier Labor Fact Books). For 1956 the labor force rose to an average 
of 67.5 million, and of these an average of 2,551,000, or about 3.8%, 
were reported as unemployed. (In addition there were in the armed ser- 
vices an estimated 3 million in 1955 and 2.8 million in 1956). By Janu- 
ary, 1957, the total of full-time jobless had risen to 2,940,000, or 4.5% 
of the civilian labor force. 

These recent figures on full-time unemployment may be compared 
with 3.2 million in 1954, when 5% were estimated out of work, and 
1.6 million in the relatively prosperous year 1953, when only 2.5% 
were unemployed. 

Depressed Areas: Although unemployment was not a pressing 
problem for the economy as a whole in 1955 and 1956, there were still 
areas of depression that caused concern, especially to local officials and 
the trade unions involved. 

The Department of Labor reported that in November, 1956, there 
were 16 out of 146 major labor markets where from 6% to 12% of 
the labor force was out of work and the same situation prevailed in 57 
smaller communities. (The major areas of labor surplus had risen to 
19 by February, 1957, in addition to 58 smaller cities.) 

These areas of greater unemployment are typically the result of a cut- 
down in coal production, the shift from steam to diesel engines on the 
tailroads, the runaway shops of companies moving to places where local 
tax advantages and “cheap labor” were offered, a depressed condition 
M certain parts of the northern textile industry, long seasonal unem- 
Ployment in certain industries, and wide layoffs in the automobile in- 
dustry in 1956. Workers in the auto industry were severely hit by un- 
employment in the middle part of 1956. U.S. Department of Labor esti- 
mated that by early June some 210,000 had been laid off by auto 
Plants throughout the country. 

Conditions in the depressed areas were reflected to some extent in the 
number of persons on relief rolls who were eligible for surplus food 
quired by the government under the federal farm price-support pro- 
8am. In Pennsylvania, where the mining regions were most affected, 


th 


Cre were 802,536 persons, or one out of 14 persons in the state, eligible 
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for such food relief because of need on December 1, 1956. In the U.S. 
as a whole there were then nearly 4 million persons eligible for surplus 
food relief on this same basis. Including those in charitable institutions, 
about 5.3 million were then eligible for this type of food relief. 


CORPORATE PROFITS HIGHER 


Total corporate profits rose in 1955 to around $42.7 billion before 
taxes and $21.1 billion after taxes. Profits before taxes were at an all-time 
nigh, and only in 1950 (when taxes were considerably lower) were 
after-tax corporate profits greater than in 1955. The next year, 1956, 
saw further increase to $43.4 billion before taxes and to $21.5 billion 
after taxes. 

The figures for the last two years compared with eight earlier years 
are shown below, supplementing those in previous Labor Fact Books. 


Corporate profit Corporate profit Dividend Undistributed 
Year before taxes after taxes payments profits 
(billions of dollars) 
1939 6.4 5.0 3.8 1.2 
1945 19.0 8.3 4-7 3.6 
1949 26.2 15.8 75 8.3 
1950 40.0 22.1 9.2 12.9 
1951 41.2 18.7 9.1 9.6 
1952 35.9 16.1 9.0 m1 
1953 37.0 16.7 9.3 7-4 
1954 33.2 16.4 10.0 6.4 
1955 42.7 21.1 11.2 9.9 
1956 43-4 21.5 12.0 9.5 


Note that dividends paid to stockholders out of net profits in 1956 
rose over 7% to an all-time peak of $12 billion; or about three and a 
half times the 1939 (pre-war) total. The dividend rise of $1.2 billion in 
1955 had been even greater, or 12% over the total received by stock- 
holders in 1954. 

As pointed out in Labor Fact Book 12, the published figures in the 
table do not tell the whole story of corporate profits. For increasing 
amounts in recent years have been written off as depreciation on plant 
and equipment. Such funds are listed as part of the current cost of do- 
ing business and hence are not shown either in the before-tax profit 
or after-tax profit. (See The Burden of Taxes by Labor Research Assn.) 
The 1954 federal tax law extended the privilege of more rapid deprecia- 
tion to non-defense related corporations. It is estimated by the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce that depreciation allowances for all corporations, 
except banks and insurance companies, rose to around $16.5 billion in 
1956, compared with $14.8 billion in 1955, $13.3 billion in 1954, and 
$7.8 billion in 1950. 


SMALL BUSINESS HIT BY PROFIT SQUEEZE 


The smaller firms have been considerably less profitable over the past 
5% years than have the bigger corporations. This is the finding of the 
House Select Committee on Small Business in its final report, Jan. 3, 
1957. After examining financial reports of companies by sizes compiled 
by the Federal Trade Commission and the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, the Committee says: “Taking profits, after taxes, as a per- 
centage of stockholders’ investment in the corporation in each quarter 
year period over the past 54 years, we find that the average profit rate 
over these years varied from 6.9% per year for corporations having less 
than one-fourth million dollars of assets, up to 12.8% for the few big 
corporations having more than $100 million of assets.” 

And the situation has grown worse for the small companies since 
1952. For in 1952 the comparable rates were 11.8% for the big com- 
panies and 9.3% for the small. But by 1955 the bigs showed a rate of 
14.6% and the smalls only 5.5%. 

In a similar report, examining the profit positions of large and small 
business, the sixth annual report of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee in January, 1956, had found that “there is an ominous significance 
in an economic atmosphere which makes it possible for the nation’s 
mammoth corporations to reap record profits while the general run of 
small enterprises are worse off than they were 3 years ago... . If small 
manufacturers are lagging so far behind the prosperity parade of an 
expanding market, what position will they find themselves in should 
there occur a marked contraction of economic activity in the future?” 

In the year that this report was issued, 1956, more businesses failed 
than in any year since 1941. Dun & Bradstreet reported 12,750 busi- 
Ness failures in that year, or 16% more than in 1955. And the dollar 
liability of the failures rose 25%, or to $565 million. The “boom in 
Mergers” as well as tight money were among the factors “working 
against the small businessmen.” (Business Week, Jan. 12, 1957.) 

At the same time the N.Y. Times (Jan. 2, 1957) reported: “Cold 
figures showed how small business was losing out in the greatest era 
of Prosperity the nation had ever known. Sales of small manufacturing 
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companies had dropped from 18.9% of all manufacturing sales in 1947 
to 15.5% in 1952 to 12.3% in 1956. Earnings had also slid.” 


U.S. MONOPOLY CONCENTRATION 


The largest 500 industrial corporations in the U.S. account for roughly 
half the nation’s industrial production and half the total employees in 
that field. The sales of these 500 made up 54% of the total sales of in- 
dustrial corporations in 1955; and their profits, accounting for 68% of 
all industrial profits, rose 35% between 1954 and 1955. The assets of 
these 500 increased 13% in 1955 to comprise 59% of all industrial 
assets in the U.S. in that year. 

Of these 500 industrial giants there were 26 that had sales of more 
than $1 billion in 1955 compared with 21 the previous year. And net 
profits of more than $100 million were reported by 16 of these com- 
panies compared with 12 in 1954. 

Non-Industrial Concentration: The largest 50 commercial banks 
in the U.S. had 39% of all commercial bank resources and deposits in 
1955. And 12 big New York banks had 41% of the top 50’s total re- 
sources and deposits. The biggest four banks in N.Y. City had nearly 
61% of that city’s total bank deposits in 1955. 

Of about 1,000 life insurance companies in the U.S. the largest 50 
accounted for about 82% of all the insurance in force in 1955. The 
“big four” life insurance companies of New York and Newark account 
for about two-thirds of all life insurance company loans to industrial 
corporations. 

The largest 50 utility companies in the country account for 70% of 
all assets of privately-owned utility systems in the U.S. And the mam- 
moth American Telephone & Telegraph Co. alone has 33% of the 
assets of the top 50 and reported 39% of their combined net profits 
for 1955; and it has on its payroll 63% of the workers employed in the 
top 50 utility concerns. 

By 1954, financial companies held one-third of the shares of all cor- 
porations, this third being valued at $88 billion and far beyond the 
proportion needed for effective corporate control. 

The figures above are based on a Fortune magazine survey, July, 1956, 
and the forthcoming study by Victor Perlo on The Empire of High 
Finance. Perlo finds also that the share of the largest 200 companies in 
total sales of all manufacturing industries increased to 45.5% in 1955, 
compared with 37.7% in 1935 and 40.5% in 1950, as previously esti- 
mated by the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Perlo stresses the further point that Wall Street is still the citadel of 
financial power. Its stock market handles 90% of all securities’ transac- 
tions. Its banks extend one-third of the total business loans of the U.S., 
and three-fifths of the financial loans. Six New York banks handle two- 
thirds of all foreign banking business, while 15 Wall Street investment 
banking houses account for two-thirds of all the securities underwritten 
in the United States. 

The increasing number of bank mergers in recent years reflects the 
growing concentration of financial power. Figures of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. (a government agency) show that the total num- 
ber of bank mergers between 1947 and 1955 was 1,055, the number 
rising especially in the last few years, from 99 in 1952 to 231 in 1955. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


U.S. Federal budget outlined for the fiscal year starting July 1, 1957, 
was the highest in the country’s history for a year of peace. And it was 
dominated by an even greater volume of spending for war purposes 
than were Pres. Eisenhower’s previous three budgets. 


Total receipts in the new budget were put at $73.6 billion, an in- 
crease of $3 billion over the previous year’s estimate. And total expendi- 
tures were put down for $71.8 billion, leaving an expected surplus of 
about $1.8 billion. 

Direct military expenditures in the new budget were raised by $2 bil- 
lion to what the Wall Street Journal admitted was “the staggering 
sum” of $38 billion. Other outlays, lumped together under the heading 
“protection,” included $2.3 billion for the Atomic Energy Commission 
(up $400 million); $2.6 billion for foreign military aid; $1.8 billion for 
foreign economic and technical aid; and $400 million for military stock- 
Piling and production expansion; $200 million for civil defense, Voice 
of America and related propaganda. The total of all these “protection” 
and military items came to $45.3 billion (a rise of $2.6 billion for the 
year), or about 63% of the total budget. 

Items in the budget to subsidize the civilian aviation and maritime 
industries, appropriations to the Central Intelligence Agency and similar 
items would add several hundred millions more to amounts used for 
Prosecution of the cold war. 

When the $7.3 billion annual interest on the national debt (mostly 
War-incurred) is added, as well as veterans’ services ($5 billion), the 
total share of the federal budget going to war expense—past, present 
and future—comes to well over 80% of the total. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Despite a general increase in consumer incomes and expenditures in 
1955, the proportion of spending units “with incomes below $2,000 
remained unchanged at about 23%,” the Federal Reserve Board re- 
ported in its 1956 Survey of Consumer Finances (Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, June and July, 1956). This means that nearly one-quarter of all 
spending units in the U.S. in 1955 were at a level below what is gen- 
erally considered the poverty line. 

The FRB, in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, conducts an annual survey of consumer in- 
comes and expenditures. It defines the “spending unit” as consisting of 
“all persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, marriage 
or adoption who pool their incomes for their major expenses.” 

Of the total number of 54 million spending units, 27 million, or one- 
half, had incomes of less than $3,960 in 1955. Grouping them cumu- 
latively the list below shows the distribution of money income, before 
taxes, in 1955 as reported by the FRB survey: 


5,940,000 (11%) received less than $1,000 
12,420,000 (23%) received less than $2,000 
19,440,000 (36%) received less than $3,000 
27,000,000 (50%) received less than $4,000 
34,560,000 (64%) received less than $5,000 
46,440,000 (86%) received tess than $7,500 
7:560,000 (14%) received $7,500 and over 
3,240,000 (6%) received $10,000 and over 
1,080,000 (2%) received $15,000 and over* 


*Not reported for 1955, Estimated on basis of earlier surveys. 
As shown above, about two-thirds (64%) of the spending units 
received less than $5,000 in 1955. But the Heller Committee’s modest 


budget for a family of four (discussed below) called for at least $5,465 


in that year. 


14 
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Savings Concentrated: Upper income groups “hold a very large 
proportion of financial assets,” the Federal Reserve Board showed 
in its 1956 Survey of Consumer Finances. The survey covers 
holdings of liquid assets which include checking accounts, savings de- 
posits, savings and loan and credit union shares, and U.S. government 
savings bonds. 

Of the 54 million spending units about 15,120,000, or 28% of all, 
at the beginning of 1956 had no liquid asset holdings. About 27%, or 
14,580,000 of the spending units, each held less than $500. 

At the other end of the scale was the top tenth, or 5,400,000 spend- 
ing units, who held among them two-thirds, 66%, of all the liquid 
assets. The top 4% of all the units each held liquid assets amounting 
to $10,000 and over. The survey shows further that at the beginning of 
1956 the highest 30% of the units held 92% of all the liquid assets. 

Census Bureau on Family Income: In its report on Consumer In- 
come in 1955, the Bureau of the Census includes the 43 million families 
in the U.S. It differs from the Federal Reserve Board’s surveys of con- 
sumer finances (see above) and does not cover spending units. Its 
estimates of consumer income, based on a sample survey, are somewhat 
higher than the FRB’s. 

The Census Bureau report showed that about one-fifth, or 7,500,000 
of all the families, had incomes under $2,000, and about two-fifths were 
in the $2,000 to $5,000 range. For the year 1955, it estimated that 
21,500,000 families, or one-half of all, had incomes of less than $4,421. 
This median was about $420 higher than the FRB survey median. 

Only about 600,000 families, or 1.4% of all, received $15,000 or more 
in 1955, the Census estimated. But of these about 251,000 received 

25,000 and over. 

For rural farm families, the median was only $2,111 as compared 
with the general median of $4,421 for all families. In other words, one- 
half of all farm families received less than $2,111 in 1955. (See Farm 
chapter.) 


WAGES IN MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING 


_ As compared with wages of production workers in manufacturing 
Industries, wages in nonmanufacturing industries average slightly less. 
At the end of 1956, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that non- 
Manufacturing industries employ about 16.6 million nonsupervisory 
workers as against 13.5 million production workers in manufacturing. 
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For production workers in manufacturing, gross weekly earnings in 
September, 1956, averaged $81.40 and hourly earnings averaged $2. For 
nonmanufacturing the BLS reports average earnings in a number of 
different industries. Combining these on a weighted basis, the AFL- 
CIO showed that in September, 1956, weekly earnings in nonmanufac- 
turing averaged $77.96 and hourly earnings averaged $1.98. 

For manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries combined, the 
average, reflecting earnings of about 30 million workers, was $1.99 an 
hour and $79.49 a week in September, 1956. 

For 1956 as a whole the average gross weekly earnings of workers 
in manufacturing were $80.13, with the durable goods sector having the 
highest average, or $86.39, and the nondurable goods an average of 
$71.45. Other weekly averages included bituminous coal, $105.21; build- 
ing construction, $101.32; railroads, $87.82; wholesale trade $81.21; tele- 
phone, $73.38; retail trade $60.42; and laundries $42.14. 

Low Wages for Many: In many industries, average weekly earn- 
ings fall far below the general average for production workers in manu- 
facturing. Some 1,200,000 in the garment industry as a whole averaged 
only $54.02 a week in October, 1956, while those in the household 
apparel division of this industry averaged only $45.21, and those in 
men’s and boys’ furnishings and work clothes averaged $46.61. Some 
1 million in textile mill products averaged $59.60 in October, 1956, 
but those employed in seamless hosiery in the South averaged only 
$48.73. 

In the general merchandise stores division of retail trade, workers 
averaged only $43.25 in October, 1956, and those in department stores 
only $49.07. Despite the high earnings of many in finance, insurance 
and real estate, white-collar workers in banks and trust companies 
averaged only $62.50. 


NEW MINIMUM WAGE EFFECTS 


President Eisenhower on August 12, 1955, signed the bill to increase 
the legal minimum wage under the Fair Labor Standards Act from 75¢ 
to $1 an hour. He had recommended a rise to only go¢, but Congress 
overrode his proposal. AFL-CIO had sought a minimum of at least 
$1.25. 

The new minimum became effective March 1, 1956. It was the first 
increase in the minimum since 1950 when it was raised from 40¢ to 
75¢. Under the FLSA, minimum wage provisions cover 24 million 
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workers producing goods in interstate commerce. The new increase 
directly affected more than two million workers, largely in the South 
and particularly in sawmill and fertilizer industries. It affected also 
many others in all parts of the U.S. for whom there had been a differen- 
tial above the minimum. 

Still unprotected by the federal minimum wage program are some 
20 million workers in agriculture, retail trades, service industries, 
marine and construction industries. Minimum wage and maximum 
hours provisions of the FLSA do not apply to farm workers or to 
processing workers if they work in the “area of production,” defined as 
“open country or a rural community.” In a decision, March 26, 1956, 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that workers processing tobacco not in 
the “area of production” were covered by FLSA wage and hour pro- 
visions since the work was “more akin to manufacturing than to agri- 
culture.” (Monthly Labor Review, June, 1956.) This ruling broadened 
the application of minimum wage provisions to include more workers 
who process agricultural products. 

“Learner” rates for apprentices in some industries can range below 
the legal hourly rate. Thus in the clothing industry, learner rates are 80¢ 
to 85¢ an hour on house dresses and 75¢ to 80¢ an hour on men’s 
cotton garments. 

Of the 33 state minimum wage laws, usually covering retail trade, 
restaurants and hotels, laundries and beauty shops, eight (Conn., 
Idaho, Mass., N. H., N. M., N. Y., R. 1, and Wyo.) now apply to 
men as well as to women workers. Minimum wage laws in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico also apply without regard to sex. 


WAGE GAINS IN UNION CONTRACTS 


Characteristic of many wage agreements between unions and com- 
Panies during the past two years has been the trend toward long-term 
Contracts for three years and even five years. While recognizing that 
such long contracts make wage re-openers (as living costs rise) more 
difficult if not impossible, some unions have yielded to company pres- 
Sure and signed such agreements. Other unions agree with the Ameri- 
Can Communications Assn. (Ind.) in calling the 5-year contract “the 
Most dangerous trend in collective bargaining . . . designed to render 

© unions impotent for a long period at the very time when the cor- 
Porations install the mechanized equipment to displace manpower.” 
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Increases in 1955: Most of wage raises effective in 1955 averaged 
at least 5¢ an hour and ranged up to 17¢ an hour. (Some agreements 
provided for annual wage increases, usually called “deferred” or “an- 
nual improvement factor” increases.) Settlements providing wage in- 
creases covered about 6,900,000 workers in that year, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. Half of all these workers gained 1o¢ an hour 
or more. More than a third of all won increases of 13¢ or more, 
(Monthly Labor Review, May, 1956.) As compared with 1954, wage 
increases in the 1955 settlements covered 2.5 million more workers and 
tended to be distinctly larger than in previous year. 

1956 Gains: Wage increases in 1956 were generally larger than 
those in 1955. Averages ranged between 5¢ and 18¢ an hour but more 
than half (55%) of contracts provided gains of 10¢ or more. About 
25% of the increases were 13¢ or more an hour. Only about 20% of all 
increases were 6¢ or less, with very few below 5¢ an hour. 

Long-term contracts “designed to foster stability and reduce strikes,” 
as a conservative magazine put it, were accepted by many unions. About 
two-thirds of 1,424 wage agreements studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, each covering at least 1,000 workers, were negotiated for 
two years or more. More than a fifth (21%) were for three years or 
more. 

In the automobile industry, the National Industrial Conference 
Board surveyed 117 contracts signed between June, 1955, and carly 
1956. It found that 82 of these ran for more than 2 years, 16 for 2 
years, and 19 for 1 year or less. 

In industry as a whole, some 5 million workers were to receive wage 
increases in 1957 under contracts signed in earlier years. About 90% 
of these workers were gaining between 5¢ and 11¢ an hour. Some 2.5 
million workers, including steel, non-operating rail workers, and auto 
workers were getting from 6¢ to 18¢ an hour more. 


REAL WAGES AND TAKE-HOME PAY 


As the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer price index rose to a 
new peak of 117.7 in October, 1956, the real average weekly earnings of 
factory workers were far less than the record gross average of $81.40 
shown in reports on wages. Measured by the index of 1935-39 as 100, 
the purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar at the end of 1956 stood 
at about 49% below the pre-war level. 

The pre-war dollar was worth only 51¢ in September, 1956. The 
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pre-war food dollar at the same time was worth less than 44¢. In terms 
of the new BLS index (1947-49 == 100) the consumer’s dollar in 
September, 1956, was worth only about 85c while the food dollar was 
worth approximately 88¢. 

To indicate the “net spendable average weekly earnings” of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing, the BLS deducts from the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings the amount of social security and withholding 
(federal income) taxes for which the worker is liable. The amount of 
income tax liability depends, of course, on the number of dependents 
supported by the worker, as well as on the level of his gross income. 

The BLS corrects the resulting figure of “take-home” pay by the 
consumer price index, inadequate as that is, to arrive at the net spend- 
able earnings. During the years 1955-1956, the gross average weekly 
earnings of factory production workers rose from $73.97 in January 
1955 to $79.71 in December, 1955, to $81.40 in September, 1956. The 
increase in 1956 was $1.69 or about 2%. But after social security and 
withholding taxes were deducted and the take home pay then corrected 
by the price index, the current money wages of $81.40 in September, 
1956, were equal only to $69.51, the BLS reported. 

In 1947-49 dollars, the figures below indicate the gross average weekly 
earnings of factory production workers and the net spendable average 
weekly earnings of a worker with no dependents and for a worker 
with three dependents: 


Net spendable average weekly ecarnings® 
Gross average Worker with Worker with 
Period weekly earnings* no dependents 3 dependents 


January, 1955 $64.72 $53.50 $59.85 
December, 1955 69.49 57.23 63.64 
September, 1956 69.51 57.19 63.51 


*All averages expressed in 1947-49 dollars, 


: As the figures show, average real wages in terms of 1947-49 dollars 
Increased by only 2¢ during the first nine months of 1956. Because of 
Mising living costs, the worker with no dependents actually averaged in 
take-home pay only $57.19 or 4¢ less in September, 1956, than at the 
end of 1955. 

So also net spendable average weekly earnings of the worker with 
three dependents declined in the nine months from $63.64 to $63.51— 
a loss of 13¢ a week or $6.76 a year. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS 


The term “fringe benefits” has come into use to describe all kinds o 
wage supplements that have been won by unions in collective bargain 
ing. The number of “package” settlements, including a wage increas 
with new or more liberal fringe benefits, has greatly increased in recen 
years. 

Most generally granted are health, insurance and pension plans 
which may provide life insurance or death benefits, accidental death 
and injury benefits, additional accident and sickness benefits (over and 
above workmen’s compensation), hospitalization, maternity benefits, 
medical and surgical care. 

After a special survey of 17 major cities in 1955-56, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported on the increasing prevalence of paid holidays, 
paid vacations, profit-sharing plans, and health, insurance and pension 
plans as supplements to wages of office and plant workers. This survey 
showed that nearly all office and plant workers now receive paid 
vacations and paid holidays. Three-fourths or more of office and plant 
workers are provided with life insurance, sickness and accident insur- 
ance, or sick leave, hospitalization insurance and surgical insurance. 
Hospitalization provisions covered 78% of office workers and 85% of 
plant workers. In all of these plans studied, the employer contributes 
at least part of the cost. 

In its Collective Bargaining Report (Jan. 1957), AFL-CIO estimated 
that perhaps 70% of all settlements in 1956 “provided for liberaliza- 
tions in one or more benefit practices,” although some negotiations | 
have been limited to wages only. 

On health and welfare benefits, AFL-CIO found that about 1 set- 
tlement in 3 provided for some improvement; widening of coverage, 
especially to provide for doctor’s care outside the hospital; and exten- 
sion of protection to worker dependents and to retired workers. 

The Auto Workers’ contracts with Ford Motor and General Motors, 
signed in June, 1955, included for the first time the provision that 
wives and dependent children are covered by the in-hospital medical 
benefits. Accident and sickness benefits were increased to provide about 
60% of base earnings. New total and permanent disability benefits 
were added. Hospitalization and health insurance is paid by the com- 
pany. 

In a number of other union contracts, contributions by workers have 
been reduced or eliminated in favor of financing of benefit plans en- 
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tirely by employer. In the railroad industry, for example, companies 
agreed to pay full cost where previously workers had paid half. 

U.S. Department of Labor estimated that in 1955 approximately 
12,092,000 workers in U.S. were covered by health and welfare plans, 
gained through collective bargaining, compared with only about 
7,600,000 in 1950. 


Paid Vacations and Holidays: For 1956, AFL-CIO reported that 
major changes reduce the period of service required to qualify for 
2-week vacations usually to 1 or 2 years and for 3-week vacations usually 
to 10, 5 or fewer years; provide for 214 week vacations, and for 4-week 
vacations for longer-service employees, usually after 25, 20 or fewer 
years’ service. Vacations with 3 weeks pay after 15 years service became 
available to an additional 10% of the workers between 1954 and 1956. 
(Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 1956.) 

On paid holidays, there has been a widespread trend toward an addi- 
tional one or two paid days to raise total holidays to 7, 8, 9 or more. 
Also more companies now grant the day before Christmas and the day 
before New Year’s as a half or full holiday with full pay. The BLS 
17-city survey showed that almost two-thirds of office workers and 
two-fifths of plant workers surveyed were in concerns granting 7 or 
more paid holidays. 


FAMILY BUDGETS 


Bringing up to date the City Worker’s Family Budget, originally 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the AFL-CIO in its Col- 
lective Bargaining Report (Nov. 1956) showed that this budget at the 
end of 1956 called for about $4,400 a year in the major cities of the 
U.S. This required weekly earnings of about $85—and the cost of 
living was still rising. 

To meet even the meager level of living represented by this BLS 
budget, a worker must earn $2.12 an hour for a steady 40-hour week 
each week of the year. In 1956, weekly earnings of factory production 
workers averaged $80.13, or about $2 an hour, but in many industries 
the average was much lower, as shown above. 

Even the $80-a-week factory production worker, trying to support 
his family at the City Worker’s Budget standard, was falling behind 
cach week by about $5. This would give him a below-budget deficit 
for the year of $260. Although this BLS budget has been described as 
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“modest but adequate,” it has been proved far from adequate to pr 
vide for 4 persons’ needs and emergencies. 


Heller Budget: The Heller Committee for Research in Social Ec 
nomics at the University of California prices each year its standar 
budget for a wage-earner’s family, often used by unions in their wa 
negotiations. The latest pricing shows that the budget rose by about 
2% during the year ended September, 1956. 

This budget for a wage-earner’s family of four, living at a modes 
level in a rented dwelling, called for $5,593 a year, as of September, 
1956, or about $108 a week. If the wage-earner owns the home, pro 
erty taxes, interest charges and other items raise the budget to $5,850 o 
about $112 a week. 

The Heller budget is priced for a typical family, consisting of a man, 
a woman, a boy of 13 and a girl of eight. It is now recognized as a 
standard family budget for the country as a whole, although it is priced 
only for the San Francisco Bay Area. 

Costs of goods, rents and services in San Francisco have been found 
to represent those for a typical city in the middle range of 34 leading 
cities of the U.S. The Heller figures provide for a standard of living 
somewhat more adequate than the BLS City Worker’s Family Budget. 

Although the Heller standard is beyond the reach of most wage-earn- 
ers today, it is still a very modest level of living. Only $702 a year, or 
about $58 a month, is allowed for rent for this 4-person family. 

For the family of a salaried employee at the junior executive level 
the Heller Committee prices a separate budget. As of September, 1956, 
this budget called for $8,369 a year, or about $160 a week. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Hours of work in manufacturing as a whole averaged 40.5 a week 
in 1956, compared with an average of 40.7 for the year 1955. There 
has been no general trend toward reducing hours of work during the 
past two years, but unions in some industries have won shorter hours 
with no reduction in pay. 

Industries in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed the aver- 
age work week was less than 4o hours in 1956, included soft coal 
mining (37.7), building construction (36.3), special trade contractors 
(36.6), cigars (37.6), tobacco and snuff (37.5), printing and publishing 
(38.8), retail trade (38.5), telephone (39.5) and textile mill products 
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(39-6). In textiles, the shorter hours reflected, in the main, unemploy- 
ment and part-time work. 


Shorter Hours Won: Two unions during the past two years have 
succeeded in negotiating reductions in the workweek to less than 40 
hours. In other industries also there have been some instances of shorter 
workweeks achieved through collective bargaining. 

Ladies Garment Workers cut working hours from 40 to 35 a week 
for some 436,500 workers, or about 97% of its total membership, with 
agreements effective either in 1956 or at some stated time before their 
expiration dates. In most of these union contracts overtime rates were 
made applicable to all work beyond the new schedule. In some cases, 
the reduction was made in two steps, to 3744 hours and then a year 
later to 35 hours. 

In the printing industry the workweek has been cut to schedules of 
37% or 3644 hours, while the 8-hour workday has been reduced to 
7%, or 7% hours. At the same time the unions involved have usually 
won raises in hourly wage scales so that weekly earnings were either 
unchanged or increased. Lithographers have gained the 35-hour week. 
At the Printing Pressmen’s 1956 convention, it was reported that the 
goal for pressmen was a 35-hour week. 


Other Industries: In the rubber industry, the 6-hour day, 6-day 
week has been in effect for some 30,000 workers out of a total of 
215,000 in the industry. Most of those on this 36-hour week are in 
Akron, Ohio, plants, At its 1956 convention the Rubber Workers de- 
feated a motion to return to the 8-hour day. 

Among industries in which schedules of less than 4o hours were in 
effect in 1956 for relatively large groups of organized workers, were 
coal mining, retailing, longshoring, jewelry, millinery, fur, motion pic- 
tures, and lumber. 

In its 1955-56 survey of 17 major cities, the Department of Labor 
found that 17% of almost 6 million plant and office workers were on 
Tregular schedules of fewer than 40 hours a week. In nonmanufacturing 
the shorter workweek was somewhat more common than in manufac- 
turing. For plant workers, about 7% of some 4,500,000 workers were 
on under-40 hour schedules. 


Labor’s Goal: At the AFL-CIO Conference on Shorter Hours in 
Washington, September, 1956, union representatives discussed various 
Proposals for reducing working hours below 40 a week. Where automa- 
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tion and other technological developments have threatened displac 
ment of workers, the unions have sought shorter working hours t 
stabilize employment. 

Machinists union at its 1956 convention went on record for th 
30-hour week. Automobile Workers are planning to press for transitio 
to a 35-hour week at 4o hours pay. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers a 
its 1956 convention went on record for the 30-hour week. 


SOCIAL SECURITY DEVELOPMENTS 


Some 6.6 million persons were receiving old-age and survivor bene- 
fits, under the Social Security Act, in 1956. The old-age benefit for 
a retired worker in September, 1956, averaged $63.25 a month. 

On August 1, 1956, President Eisenhower signed Public Law No. 
880, the Social Security amendments of 1956. This measure, supported 
by organized labor, passed Congress over strong opposition from the 
White House. The new law amended the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance provisions, certain clauses of the Internal Revenue Code, and the 
public assistance and child welfare parts of the Social Security Act, but 
it did not increase the meager amount of the average benefit. 


Disability Benefits: Permanently and totally disabled workers who 
are between the ages of 50 and 65 will be paid monthly benefits begin- 
ning July, 1957. Amounts to be paid will be the same as if the worker 
had become entitled to old-age and survivors insurance in the first 
month of the waiting period. 

To qualify for these disability benefits persons must meet certain 
requirements concerning length and recency of covered work and must 
serve a six-month waiting period. The person must be both fully and 
currently insured; the disability must be serious or of long, indefinite 
duration, ruling out any substantial gainful employment. 

It is estimated that disability insurance benefits could be payable 
for July, 1957, to about 400,000 persons and that by 1975 possibly goo,- 
000 could receive such benefits. No benefits will be paid to dependents 
of qualified disabled workers. 

Beginning January, 1957, dependent disabled children of 18 years or 
older who had been totally disabled before attaining age 18 would 
receive monthly child’s benefits (based on the earnings records of either 
retired or deceased insured workers). Benefit payments will also be 
made to a mother having such a child in her care. 

To finance the disability insurance program, an additional tax (com- 
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bined employer-employee) of 4% of 1% on wages began January 1, 
1957, making the tax now 244% for the employee and the same for 
the employer. For self-employed, the tax rose by % of 1% to a total of 
3% 7%. Amount of these taxes will be deposited in the separate disa- 
bility insurance trust fund for payment of benefits and administrative 
costs. 


Women’s Retirement Age: The 1956 amendments changed the 
clause on the age for women’s retirement. At the age of 62 full bene- 
fits are now paid to women eligible as widows or dependent parents. 

Working women and wives (without child beneficiaries in their 
care) may receive a benefit as wife or retired worker at a reduced rate 
while they are between 62 and 65. Retired women workers of 62 to 65 
will receive 80% of full benefits, while wives of retired workers receive 
75%. The reduced rate is permanent; payments after 65 will also be 
reduced. As under the old law, the wife of a retired worker will receive 
full benefits regardless of age if she has a child beneficiary in her care. 

By November 1, 1956, a total of more than 253,000 women between 
62 and 65 years old were receiving benefits under the new provisions. 


Extension of Coverage: Beginning with 1957, coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance was extended to about 900,000 persons not 
previously included. Among them are some 620,000 farm owners and 
operators and more than 200,000 self-employed professionals—lawyers, 
dentists and others. But doctors of medicine are not included because 
the higher-income physicians in the American Medical Association op- 
Posed social security and rejected such coverage. 

On a contributory basis, coverage was also extended to nearly three 
million members of the uniformed armed services. Still excluded are 
low-income self-employed persons and farm, migrant and domestic 
workers who are not regularly employed. Most federal civilian em- 
Ployees are covered under separate retirement systems. 

A farm worker is now covered under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance if he earns as much as $150 a year from one employer or works 
for one employer as much as 20 or more days during the year for cash 
Wages, paid on a time basis—by the hour, day or week. This excludes 
Many migratory farm workers who are paid on a piece-rate basis. 


Eligibility Conditions: Under the new amendments, a judge may 
at his discretion terminate a person’s right to social security benefits on 
Conviction for such crimes as “espionage, sabotage, treason, sedition, or 
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subversive activities.” Benefit rights of the convicted individual’s fami 
are not affected by the court’s decision. 


Employment for organizations registered or required to register 
final order of the Subversive Activities Control Board is specificall 
excluded from coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance pro 
gram. This new provision could reverse the 1956 ruling of the Soci 
Security Administration’s legal referee, that employees of the Com 
munist Party were eligible for their social security benefits. (See Civ 
Liberties.) For example, in case of a final SACB order requiring th 
CP to register, employees of the Party would then be excluded fro 
coverage. 


NEGOTIATED PENSION PLANS 


In 17 major cities of the U.S. in 1955-56, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics found that about 75% of the office workers and over 60% of the 
plant workers were covered by special retirement or pension plans t 
which the employer contributes at least part of the cost. Highest cover: 
age for plant workers was in Detroit (79%) and lowest in Providence 
(31%). In manufacturing industries, about two-thirds (64%) of th 
plant workers were covered by some sort of pension plan. 


In an independent survey showing similar figures, the AFL-CIO in 
its Collective Bargaining Report (Dec., 1956) estimated that pension 
plans under collective bargaining agreements now cover almost 8 mil- 
lion workers, (out of 13 million covered by all types of private pension 
plans.) It reported that some 55% to 60% of union members eligible 
for Social Security benefits are now covered by negotiated pension plans 
providing additional retirement benefits. 


Of 854 major collective bargaining agreements in the first 9 months 
of 1956, about 25% either set up a new pension plan or provided for 
liberalization of a plan already established. In California, more than 
300,000 workers were covered by new pension plans during the 18 
months ending in mid-1956. Newly covered were workers in food 
retailing, construction, hotels and restaurants, and trucking and ware- 
housing. The warehousemen in the Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Ind.), for example, in the Bay Area of California, won 
pensions up to $77.50 a month. It was estimated that 10.5% of the 
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work force in this industry would be eligible for pensions in the next 5 
years. 


Increase in Amounts: The great majority of negotiated plans, the 
AFL-CIO showed, now provide for workers retiring after 30 years’ 
service monthly payments of at least $50, most often $65 to $75, and 
frequently up to $100 or more. By supplementing Social Security bene- 
fits, these plans mean retirement monthly income of $150 to $210 or 
more, the amount varying with the special plan and the worker’s earn- 
ings and length of service. (AFL-CIO, Collective Bargaining Report, 
Jan., 1957.) 

The retirement income now provided by most negotiated plans for a 
30-year man, whose annual earnings have been $4,200, appears to be 
between $170 and $200 a month, including Social Security benefits of 
$108.50. 


Improvements in Plans: One of the major improvements won in 
some recent collective bargaining agreements gives the worker a vested 
right in the plan even if he leaves the company before retirement age. 
Such provisions are still limited, however, covering not all separated 
workers but only those meeting certain service and age requirements. 
Auto industry plans provide vested rights to workers who leave employ- 
ment after age 40 and at least 10 years’ service. 

Under some recent plans, the worker may receive his pension pay- 
ments for disability as well as for age. About two-thirds or more of 
Negotiated pension plans now provide pensions not only for age retire- 
ment but also for disability retirement. There is a trend to reduce or 
¢liminate age and service requirements for disability pension eligibility. 

Other improvements include reduction of the number of years’ 
Service required to qualify for at least some pension, and lowering of 
the age at which early retirement is allowed on a reduced pension. Most 
Negotiated plans now require less than 15 years, usually 10 years, as a 
Minimum qualification. This means that more workers who reach 
Tetirement age may be eligible for at least some minimum pension. 

On financing the plans, the AFL-CIO estimates that more than three- 
fourths of them are now financed entirely by the company. The Depart- 
Ment of Labor reported that in 1955 about 85% of the workers covered 
by pension programs under collective bargaining were in plans financed 

y the employer only, while 159% were in plans financed jointly by « em- 
Ployer and worker. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The present state-by-state approach to the problems of unemploym 
insurance has resulted in wide difference in the amount of ben 
paid, the duration of benefits, and unfair disqualifications in ma 
states. 

The President’s Economic Report to Congress in January, 19 
recommended that the states change their laws so that the great 
jority of the covered workers would be eligible for payments of at le 
one-half of their regular earnings and that all eligible claimants sho 
be provided with 26 weeks of benefits. Below-standard states have n 
yet carried out these recommendations. Only 6 state laws provide u 
form potential duration of 26 weeks or more. Maximum is 26% i 
Wisconsin, 30 in Pennsylvania. 


Most of the state bills passed in 1955-56 fell short even of these reci 
mended standards. For example, maximum benefits were raised i 
Arkansas from $22 a week to $26; Idaho, $25 to $30; Iowa, $26 to $3 
Massachusetts, $25 to $35; New Hampshire, $30 to $32; New Yor 
$30 to $36; Rhode Island, $25 to $30; Tennessee, $26 to $30; Ut 
$27.50 to $33; and Vermont, $25 to $28. West Virginia turned down an 
increase from its $30 maximum. 


In 1955, payments for periods of total unemployment averaged $25.0 
a week. This average weekly benefit was only about a third of the a 
erage weekly wage in the previous year and in five states it was les 
than 30%. In 11 states, the average weekly payment was less than $20 
Amounts in the different states ranged from a low of $17.18 in Nort 
Carolina to $31.67 in Michigan. Average weekly payment for tot 
unemployment was $27.04, in the country as a whole, in August, 195 


A Duquesne University study among the unemployed in the Pitt 
burgh area in 1955 showed they spent considerably more on food a 
other family necessaries than their jobless pay benefits covered. All o 
those surveyed cut their spending while they were looking for jobs 
Even so, the analysis showed, weekly benefit checks covered less than 
60% of these reduced expenditures for most single workers and less 
than 45% for most families where the chief wage-earner was out of 
work. Only six state laws provide benefits with as much as 26 week 
duration for all claimants. In 1955, some 1,294,000, or nearly 30% of 
all claimants, exhausted all the benefits to which they were entitled and 
still had no work. 


ee 
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Many Still Excluded: One major improvement in the unemploy- 
ment insurance program was made in 1954 when coverage was extended 
to workers in concerns employing four workers or more instead of 
eight or more. But some 13 million workers, or about 22% of all, 
are still excluded. New York State, as of January 1, 1957, extended 
coverage to those who work for an employer of two or more. But those 
who work for a concern employing only one are still excluded in this 
state and in at least 30 others, 

The 22% still not covered include 4% who are employees in con- 
cerns having fewer than four workers; 8% who are state and local 
government employees; 2% who work for non-profit educational, chari- 
table or religious organizations; 4% who are household workers; and 
4% who are farm laborers. In listing these excluded groups, the De- 
partment of Labor admits: “All these workers have as great a need for 
benefits when they lose their jobs as have the covered workers. All or 
most of them could be covered.” 

Qualifying requirements are so rigid in many states that many job- 
less workers are not counted as eligible for benefits. All state laws 
require that the worker must prove he was employed for a certain 
number of weeks or earned a certain amount of wages before unem- 
ployment started. Seven states do not pay benefits to anyone who earned 
less than $500 in his base period; three other states require earnings of 
$600, $700 or $800. 

New York state requires that applicants must have worked at least 
20 weeks in the previous 52 in order to qualify for any benefits—a re- 
quirement that excludes many workers in seasonal industries. 





Needed Improvements: Extent of unemployment even in such a 
“boom” year as 1956 underlines the need for basic changes in the in- 
surance programs. The Department of Labor itself proposes extension 
of unemployment insurance to all workers; more adequate benefits 
to provide for jobless workers at least one-half of their regular earn- 
ings; longer duration periods to provide all eligible claimants with at 
€ast 26 weeks of benefits; and less rigid qualifying requirements. 

In its resolution on the subject at its 1955 convention, the AFL-CIO 
said: “The ultimate answer to present shortcomings lies in the estab- 
lishment of a single federal employment security system, with adequate 

nefits for all workers, and a sound system of financing.” 

The New York State Attorney General ruled on January 31, 1957; 
that employees of the Communist Party were not eligible for unem- 
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ployment insurance in that state. William Albertson, in applying 
jobless benefits in July, 1956, had cited as a basis 6 weeks’ employm 
by the CP as an assistant labor organizer and 14 weeks in private 
dustry. On the basis of this ruling, his application was denied by 
State Industrial Commissioner, but the case has been taken up by 
N. Y. Civil Liberties Union. 


SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


Some progress was made by unions during the past two years 
gaining through collective bargaining some protection against t 
hazards of unemployment. In a number of agreements companies ha 
guaranteed a certain amount of employment within a year, or of p: 
for that amount of work, if the company does not provide the e 
ployment. Such plans are now generally called supplemental unempl 
ment benefits. (SUB). 

Recent agreements covering more than 2 million workers mostly i 
autos, steel, can manufacturing, rubber, aluminum and glass, provi 
that companies supplement state unemployment insurance benefi 
Among such agreements were those signed in 1955 by Automobi 
Workers; by Maritime Workers with 84 steamship companies; by Stee 
workers in July, 1956, (for 52 weeks coverage under limited con 
tions); and in September, 1956, by Rubber Workers with four bi 
rubber companies. 


Ford and General Motors Plans: On June 6, 1955, the Fo 
Motor Co. and on June 13, 1955, General Motors Corp. each sign 
3-year agreements with Automobile Workers for supplemental une 
ployment benefits, called by the union at the time a guaranteed ann 
wage plan. Similar plans were also negotiated with Chrysler Corp., I 
ternational Harvester, Allis-Chalmers and other farm equipment co 
panies. Contributions under the plan began as of June 1, 1955. 

The Internal Revenue Service allows the company to deduct th 
payments as a business expense, and the Department of Labor has rule 
that such centributions are not counted as wages in computing ov 
time pay. Companies contribute to a trust fund 5¢ an hour at each pa 
period for each hourly-paid worker. 

Under the Ford-UAW agreement two trust funds were establish 
one for regular workers and one for defense contract workers, wi 
$55 million as maximum total to be maintained by the company. Und 
the GM-UAW agreement only one trust fund was established, with 


, ae 
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total maximum of $150 million to be maintained. Administration of 
the funds, in each case, is in the hands of a board consisting of three 
company representatives, three from the union, and one impartial 
chairman. 

The amount guaranteed to the unemployed worker is to equal 65% 
of his after-tax straight-time 4o-hour-week wage for four weeks; and 
60% of such wage for the remaining weeks for which he is entitled to 
a supplementary benefit. Part of the 65% amount is from the regular 
state unemployment insurance and the balance from the company’s 
fund. Weekly supplements vary from a minimum of $2 to a maximum 
of $25 a week. 

Duration of these benefits (up to 26 weeks) depends on the work- 
er’s seniority, the number of his work credits, and the financial position 
of the trust fund. In general, one credit unit is accumulated for each 
four weeks of work up to May 31, 1957, and one credit unit for each 
two weeks of work thereafter. 

To be eligible for the supplemental benefits, the worker must have 
accumulated a year of seniority with the company. He must show evi- 
dence that he has received the regular state unemployment insurance 
benefit. If he is unemployed because of strikes or disciplinary causes, 
or because he left the job voluntarily, then he cannot receive any sup- 
plemental benefit. 

In June, 1956, the Auto Workers were “trying to break gently the 
news,” said the N. Y. Herald Tribune (June 3, 1956) that the plan 
he help very few of those currently laid off, and no one for very 
ong.” 


WORK INJURIES AND DEATHS 


A total of 14,200 workers in the U.S. were killed on the job in 1955, 
an increase of 1.4% over the 14,000 killed in 1954. Those injured in 
work accidents totaled 1,930,000 in 1955, nearly 4% more than the 
1,860,000 injured in 1954. 

Of those injured in 1955 work accidents, about 76,800 suffered 
Permanent impairments, of which 1,500 were permanent total disabili- 
ties. Those suffering temporary total disabilities numbered 1,839,000, 
compared with 1,770,000 in 1954. 

Total number of man-days of disability from accidents in 1955 was 
about 39 million, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated. It noted: 
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“However, the economic losses flowing from the deaths and perman 
impairments will extend into the future for the duration of the no 
work-life expectancy of the injured persons. When account is tak 
of these future losses, the ultimate total of disability for injuries whi 
occurred in 1955 will be approximately 193 million man-day 
(Monthly Labor Review, April, 1956.) 

During 1955 the volume of injuries increased in manufacturing, c 
tract construction, transportation, trade and miscellaneous industries, 
manufacturing, the total of disabling injuries rose by 5% in 1955 
410,000. The injury frequency rate, however, remained about the sa 
as in 1954. (This rate represents number of injuries per million ma 
hours worked.) 


In 1956: Preliminary figures for 1956 indicate that the volume 
work injuries was about 2% above the 1955 total. About 14,300 wor 
ers were killed in accidents on the job. The BLS estimated there we 
1,990,000 disabling injuries in 1956, compared with 1,950,000 in t 
previous year. 

Total days of disability resulting from these injuries during 19 
was estimated at qo million man-days. But when the future effects 
the deaths and permanent impairments are added to the immedia' 
loss, the total loss from 1956 work injuries will amount to about 1 
million man-days. 


Coal Mine Accidents: A total of 444 workers were killed in t 
coal mines of the U.S. in 1956, compared with a total of 417 in 195 
Of the 1956 total, 389 were killed in bituminous mines compared wi 
357 in 1955, while 55 were killed in anthracite mines in 1956 as again 
60 in 1955. An estimated 19,300 coal miners were injured on the j 
in 1956. 

Increase in number of coal—mine deaths in 1956 was largely due 
a rise of mere than 30 million tons of coal production in that year. 
death rate per million man-hours worked was 1.08 in 1956 and 1.04 i 
1955. 

cone cause of fatal and non-fatal accidents in coal mines contin 
to be falls of roof. Over 50% of all accidents are caused by rib an 
roof falls alone, U.S. Bureau of Mines reports show. About 30% 
all fatalities are caused by haulage accidents. 

In the worst mine disaster in the past 6 years, 37 soft-coal min 
were killed February 4, 1957, in a gas explosion at the big mine of 
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Pocahontas Fuel Co. on the Virginia-West Virginia border near Bishop, 
Va. 


Compensation for Accidents: Secretary of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell admitted in November, 1956: “Nearly all of our workmen’s com- 
pensation acts are out of date.” This was true, he said, even though 43 
states in 1955 had raised their compensation benefits. 

Workmen’s compensation is intended “to restore to injured workers 
at least two-thirds of the wage losses due to industrial injuries,” the 
AFL-CIO noted in its 1955 convention resolution on the subject. But 
“this intention is violated in every state in the U.S.” Only one state, 
Arizona, has attained the average of $43.20 to $48 a week, representing 
about two-thirds of the workers’ average weekly earnings. In New York 
State the maximum benefit is only $36 a week. In 1955, this was less 
than half (48%) of the average weekly earnings of factory production 
workers. 

The federal program under the Longshoremen’s & Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act was amended in 1956 to provide a maximum benefit 
of $54 a week. It covers other workers in addition to longshoremen, ta 
a total of about 500 thousand. Longshoremen injured on the dock, how- 
ever, rather than on a ship, are subject to the state laws providing lower 


benefits. 


Union Proposals: In its 1955 resolution on workmen’s compensa~ 
tion, the AFL-CIO urged state legislatures to eliminate dollar and 
duration limits on medical care; overhaul rating schedules on perma- 
nent partial disability; extend compulsory coverage to all employers, 
including those in agriculture, regardless of the number employed; re- 
quire compulsory reporting of all disabling injuries, including occupa- 
tional diseases; expand occupational disease provisions; and maintain 
free choice of physicians for the injured worker, under proper safe- 
guards, (See also Labor's Economic Review, Feb., 1957.) 

The labor federation also urged provision for rehabilitation of in- 
jured workers, and correction of abuses, such as excessive overcharges 
arising out of insurance by private insurance companies. 


HEALTH NEEDS AND PROPOSALS 


The nation’s families must spend about $12.4 billion a year as the 
Cost of illness, or an average of nearly $240 per family. But this vast 
tum does not include an estimated $3.3 billion a year spent for medical 
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and dental services by local, state and federal agencies, including 
fare departments, workmen’s compensation funds, Veterans’ Admini 
tration, and private charity. 
“Yet millions of Americans are still denied the benefits of pro 
medical care and other health services. Among those who suffer mo; 
are many beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance,” the A 
CIO pointed out at its 1955 convention. Almost a quarter of a milli 
persons die each year whom medical science knows how to save. So 
16% of American families carry debts for medical and health expens 
totaling about $1.1 billion. About 37% of all families are unprotect 
by any form of health insurance. Only about 17¢ out of every doll 
spent for medical care goes for any type of health insurance. 
While some 108 million persons now have some form of health i 
surance, most of the policies cover only hospitalization and do n 
provide comprehensive protection. Only 3% of the American people, i 
has been estimated, have comprehensive health insurance coverin 
house and office calls, surgery, hospitalization and rehabilitation se 
vices. The rates for adequate insurance are too high for most peopl 
to afford under existing private programs. 
Need for Federal Aid: Efforts to pass any adequate health legisl 
tion in Congress have failed. The original Wagner-Murray-Dingell bi 
for a national health insurance system was first introduced in 1943 i 
the 78th Congress. Reintroduced in later years, this bill always m 
nationwide opposition from the American Medical Association whic 
in the one year 1949, raised some $3 million to defeat the measure. 
has been introduced again in the 85th Congress by Sen. Murray ane 
Rep. Dingell. The reactionary A.M.A. lobby has called even vol 
tary health insurance a “step toward socialism in medicine.” And 
still gives furious opposition wherever cooperative health plans provi 
ing direct comprehensive, prepaid medical service have been estal 
lished on a local basis. 
The 84th Congress extended the Hill-Burton Act which authori 
expenditures of $150 million a year in federal grants for hospital co 
struction. President Eisenhower under this Act asked for only $7 
million a year in 1954 and 1955, but Congress in 1956 appropriate 
$125 million under the Hill-Burton Act of which $103 million was f 
the general hospital program. It also appropriated $90 million over 
3-year period to build medical research laboratories. But these measu: 
obviously fell far short of any comprehensive national health insuran 
program. 
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A well-equipped, r1oo-bed hospital costs at least $2 million. The ap- 
propriation of $103 million for hospital construction will build about 
50 hospitals of 100 beds each, or a total of about 5,000 beds. In the 
ro years between 1946 and 1956, the Hill-Burton Act program provided 
some 100,000 hospital beds, mostly in rural areas which had lacked 
hospital facilities. But official figures show that the U.S. in 1956 still 
urgently needed between 800,000 and goo,000 additional beds. 

Union Program: Trade unions have made remarkable progress in 
recent years in developing health centers and obtaining collective bar- 
gaining agreements to provide health protection for their members. 
Nevertheless, as the AFL-CIO recognized in its 1955 convention resolu- 
tion, “Our union-negotiated programs are severely limited by the short- 
comings of the public programs, especially by continuing shortages of 
medical personnel and facilities, with ever-rising costs. Our unions are 
also handicapped by the scarcity of non-profit, direct service, prepay- 
ment medical plans, which make comprehensive services, including pre- 
ventive medicine, available at reasonable charges.” 

The AFL-CIO, in its 1955 resolution on health, called upon Congress 
to enact a legislative program, adequate for the nation’s needs and 
resources, to include the following: 

A national health insurance system, maintained by contributions 
geared to income, which would make complete prepaid health protec- 
tion available to all Americans and at the same time provide free choice 
of doctors and patients, while leaving control of medical decisions in 
the hands of the medical profession. 

Federal assistance to training schools for doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and medical technicians, with grants for construction, equipment, and 
Maintenance and for student scholarships and research. 

Expanded federal matching grants to states and localities for con- 
struction of hospitals, at least to the level of $150 million a year author- 
ized under the original Hill-Burton Act. 

Federal aid, such as grants and low-interest loans, to further the de- 
velopment of non-profit, direct service, prepayment medical care plans, 
based on group practice. 

The resolution further demanded expanded aid for medical research, 
for maternal and child health services, hospitalization insurance for 
Persons receiving old-age and survivors insurance, and renewed efforts 
to develop a mental health program with improvement of the mental 
hospitals and provision for the training of mental health personnel. 
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HOUSING NEEDS AND PROGRAMS 


Each year in recent years half as many new homes have been bui 
in the U.S. as have been needed. To meet minimum housing needs a 
least two million new homes should be built each year instead of 
one million a year that have actually been built. This is the conclusi 
of the AFL-CIO in Labor’s Economic Review (Oct. 1956), calling it 
program “an extremely moderate and conservative minimum goal.” 

The question of housing poses a double problem. The first is repla 
ment of the 15 million homes that are not fit for human habitation, a 
the Housing Census of 1950 revealed. One-third of the nation’s 43 mi 
lion families are still ill-housed. “There is no doubt,” the AFL-CI 
reports, “that considerably more than 15 million families are still force 
to live in places which do not meet even minimum standards of d 
cency.” (For a discussion of Negro housing, see chapter on The Negri 
People.) 

The second problem is to provide for the steadily expanding popul 
tion which rose from 116 million in 1925 to 165 million in r955— 
increase of 43%. For a 1956 population of 168 million, even to mate 
the per capita homebuilding rate of 1925, the AFL-CIO pointed ow 
“we would have to build more than 1.5 million homes, as compar 
with the 1.1 million that will probably be built this year.” 

























Prices Too High: Most serious is the fact that the new houses 
ing built today by private enterprise are sold or rented at prices beyo 
the reach of the great majority of families. Builders everywhere a 
moving toward houses in upper price ranges—especially those costin 
more than $20,000. As a result, low and middle income groups a 
being priced out of the market. (See also Income and Housing, U. 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing, Jan. 24, 1957.) 

The Federal Housing Administration claims that in 1955 more th 
one-fourth of the new houses it insured were valued at less than $o,0 
But in 1955 there were at least six northern cities in which not a singh 
under-$9,000 house was built. About one-fifth of families in the U. 
have incomes of less than $2,000 a year and another 12% have ov 
$2,000 but less than $3,000. The possibility of buying a house w 
mostly beyond the reach of these lower-income families, and mortga 
terms were being tightened for those who undertook to buy the highe 
priced units. 

Only the top third of U.S. families, with incomes of $5,400 or mor 
could obtain FHA houses within their means. The main problem is 
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rovide housing for the two-thirds of all families who have incomes 
of less than $5,400 a year. 


Public Housing: What the public housing program does is to 
provide a small federal subsidy to supplement the rent that low-income 
families can afford to pay. The local communities waive the regular 
tax payments on public housing and may provide them with certain 
public services. 

By the 1956 year-end there were local housing authorities in more 
than 1,000 communities of the U.S., including Hawaii, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. Average rent in public housing is about $35 a month, 
Average income of families in these projects is only about $2,000 a 
year. z 

Congress in 1949 authorized the construction of 810,000 public hous- 
ing units to be built over a 6-year period, with an average of 135,000 
units a year. But this commitment has never been fulfilled. Only about 
200,000 of the 810,000 units have been completed, or an average of less 
than 30,000 a year. In its 1955 convention resolution on housing the 
AFL-CIO called for an annual rate of at least 200,000 new units a year 
to provide for low-income families. 


Housing Oath Discarded: The Public Housing Administration 
decided in August 1956, to drop the requirement that tenants of feder- 
ally aided low-rent housing projects must sign loyalty oaths. The PHA 
sent directives to local housing authorities that the housing oath was 
no longer required. The Department of Justice said the loyalty oath 
amendment was “temporary legislation” which had expired as of June 
30, 1954. 

The requirement, sponsored in 1952 by Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R., 
N. Y.) was tested in about 24 court cases but in no state was it held 
Constitutional or enforceable in a court of last resort. Of more than 
1,500,000 persons living in low-rent projects, only one tenant was 
evicted by the courts for not taking the oath. He lost his case in a 
lower court, did not appeal, and then moved. 


Minimum Program: A comprehensive minimum housing pro- 
8am as proposed by organized labor includes the following: 1. Con- 
Struction of at least 2 million new dwelling units a year. 2. A large-scale 
low rent public housing program to meet the needs of the lowest in- 
Come families, 3. A program of low-interest, long-amortization loans for 
Ooperative, nonprofit rental and sales to provide housing at reasonable 
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cost to middle-income families, 4. A special federal program of housin 
to meet the particular needs of the elderly. 5. Federal action to assu 

the possibility of making adequate housing available to all families, 
without regard to race, color, creed or national origin. 6. An expand 

urban redevelopment program with primary emphasis on slum clear. 
ance and genuine city rebuilding. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


About 21,080,000 women in the U.S. were gainfully occupied at th 
1956 year-end, the Bureau of the Census reported. This was an over. 
all increase of about 350,000 women in the labor force in the year 
1956, as a gain of 482,000 in nonagricultural industries (to 20.3 million) 
was partly offset by a decline of 132,000 (to 752,000) in the number of 
women in agriculture. 

Women workers made up nearly one-third of the total number of 
64.5 million in the civilian labor force who had jobs in December, 1956. 
Of the 2.5 million workers who were unemployed, the Census reported 
that 814,000 were women, that is about a third of all the unemployed. 
Counting employed and unemployed women in the labor force at the 
end of 1956, the number totaled 21.9 million or about 30% of all 
women in the population. Some 49.6 million women were not in thi 
labor force. 

Wage Differentials: For many years women’s earnings averaged 
around 40% below the average for men. Latest Census reports indicat 
that this differential has widened in recent years as the income of m 
has increased more than that of women. 

In 1955, the median income of men was $3,400, a gain of about $16 
over the previous year. “Increased wage rates, together with greate 
regularity of employment in 1955 largely accounted for this substan 
tial rise,” the Census Bureau noted. But for women the median incom 
in 1955 was $1,100, or about the same as it had been every year sinc 
1952. In other words, the general median income for women in 195 
was nearly one-third that of men. 

For men workers whose income was from wages or salary only, th 
median in 1955 was $3,648, compared with $1,397 for women in thi 
category—a difference of about $2,250. 

The U.S. Women’s Bureau in its Equal Pay Primer in 1955 reported 
“Unequal pay between men and women employed by the same e 
ployer on the same or comparable jobs is found to some extent at almo: 
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every occupational level. Wage discriminations exist both for factory 
workers and for highly trained protessional women and business ex- 
ecutives.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics included New York State in a recent 
Occupational Wage Survey. For various occupations, it showed the 
difference in hourly and weekly earnings in April, 1956, as follows: 
Passenger elevator operators, men, $1.58, women $1.41; janitors, por- 
ters and cleaners, men $1.49, women, $1.30; packers in manufacturing, 
men, $1.51, women $1.42. In average weekly earnings the differences 
were as follows: order clerks in manufacturing, men, $71.50, women, 
$63.50; tabulating machine operators, men, $70.00, women, $66.00. 

Equal Pay Issue: In his State of the Union Message to Congress, 
January 5, 1956, President Eisenhower said: “Legislation to apply the 
principle of equal pay for equal work without discrimination because 
of sex is a matter of simple justice.” This was the first time that the 
principle of equal pay for comparable work had been included in such 
a message to Congress. No federal equal-pay law has as yet been en- 
acted, although bills have been introduced in every Congress since the 
79th in 1945. 

Thirteen states have equal-pay laws (Calif., Conn., Ill, Maine, Mass., 
Mich., Mont., N.H., N.J., N.Y. Pa. R.I., and Wash.); also Alaska. 
Most of these laws apply generally to employees in private industries 
operating within a state; Montana law applies to public employees as 
well. Illinois and Michigan limit coverage to manufacturing. But un- 
der many state laws agricultural workers, domestic workers, and work- 
ers employed by non-profit organizations are specifically exempt from 
equal-pay provisions. 

In 16 states and the District of Columbia, laws require that men 
and women school teachers be paid the same rate for comparable 
teaching services. Even in states where this is not required by law, 
school boards are increasingly establishing the same rate for men and 
Women teachers. 

On equal-pay clauses in union contracts, the U.S. Women’s Bureau 
Says that such a clause “when properly worded, provides for the pay- 
ment of the same wage rate to men and women employed on the same 
Or equivalent jobs by the same employer.” 

At the AFL-CIO merger convention, December, 1955, the resolution 
©n women workers pointed out that women are largely employed in 
Sccupations and industries “which have not had the benefit of union- 
ism and where low wages, inadequate security and substandard con- 
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ditions of work prevail.” The resolution referred to the “so-called Eq 
Rights Amendment” which organized labor opposes. 

This resolution urged officers and affiliates “to support actively pr 
tection of women’s rights through clauses in union contracts provi 
equal treatment in pay, hiring, upgrading, training, layoffs, or simil 
procedures.” 

In Unions: Some three million women are now members of tra 
unions. In its Directory of National and International Labor Union 
issued in 1955, the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that 40 unio 
reported no women members. Among these unions were Insuran 
Agents, Letter Carriers, Post Office & Postal Transportation, Ster 
typers, and Machine Printers. 

Unions having the largest numbers of women members includ 
Ladies Garment, 330,500 women; Clothing, 279,100; Electrical, 189,00q 
Communications Workers, 180,000; Retail Clerks, 132,500; Texti 
(TWA), 117,000; Machinists, 86,400; Telephone Unions, 66,000; Lau 
dry, 54,900; Bakery, 53,300. 

Packinghouse Workers adopted a special report on women’s activ 
ties in connection with its 1956 convention. Pointing out that big pac 
ers still kept two separate seniority lists for men and women, it call 
discriminatory policies against women workers a “conscious compan 
practice”; went on record in support of equal pay for equal work 
reduction in retiring age for both men and women; extension of mi 
mum wage coverage; and a clause to be included in government co 
tracts against discrimination because of sex. It pointed out that eq 
pay for equal work would mean higher wages for all workers, men a 
well as women. 


YOUNG WORKERS 





Over 2,300,000 boys and girls, 14 through 17 years of age, we! 
employed in October, 1955. About a third of these, or some 760,00 
were only 14 or 15 years old, the Department of Labor reported in i 
pamphlet, Why Child Labor Laws? 

Of the total number of boys and girls employed, about three-four 
worked part-time in addition to attending school. Over 600,000 youth 
14 through 17 years old, were out of school and employed in Octobe 
1955, and 73,000 of these were 14 or 15 years old. 

The federal Fair Labor Standards Act sets a 16-year age minim 
for work in interstate or foreign commerce and for any employmen' 
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including agriculture, during school hours. In hazardous occupations, 
such as mining, logging, operating elevators, hoisting apparatus, and on 
certain machines, the age minimum is 18. State laws vary widely but 
less than half set a minimum of 16 for employment during school 
hours. 

Poverty for Many: The main reason why so many boys and girls 
go to work before they have finished school is still the economic situa- 
tion of the family. “All told, about 944 million children come from 
families whose total monetary income is less than $40 a week,” the 
National Child Labor Committee revealed in its annual report for the 
year ending September 30, 1956. About 2% million children belong to 
families that earn less than $10 a week. 

At $40 a week, the earnings for the year average only around 
$2,000, which is considered the “poverty line” below which a family 
cannot fall without serious consequences to the health and welfare of its 
members. The Department of Labor report on child labor laws ad- 
mits: “One important factor in the elimination of child labor is an 
increase that will provide for the reasonable needs of the family... . 
The loss of schooling for the child who goes to work at too early an 
age is one of the serious results of child labor. It may directly affect his 
ability, when he is grown, to make a living for himself and his family.” 

Nearly four million young people, or about 42% of the 14 to 17 
year old population, were employed at some time during 1955, the 
National Child Labor Committee reported. This employment was 
largely in part-time jobs outside of school hours or during school vaca- 
tions. More than one million of these boys and girls worked only dur- 
ing the summer. 

Migratory and Farm Workers: The Department of Labor points 
out that work in industrialized agriculture is still the most significant 
form of child labor employment not covered by the laws or not ade- 
quately regulated. Thousands of boys and girls still work at early ages, 
Picking cotton or harvesting fruit and vegetables. “Children can work 
under the child labor laws of most states at any age and for long hours 
at back-breaking and monotonous farm jobs.” 

In a special study of child labor on farms in New York State in 
"955, the N.Y. Department of Labor found many children 14 or 15 
Years old were working without the required permits. Of more than 
5,000 farms inspected, 215 had such illegal child labor, mainly among 

Ose growing beans, berries, onions or cherries. 

Many of the children engaged in harvesting crops are migrants who 
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follow the crops, the U.S. Department of Labor report shows: “The 
employment and living conditions for these children are often deplor- 
able. The schooling which these migrant children receive is often 
negligible. They travel with their families, usually by truck or car, 
from state to state. They neither claim, nor are claimed by, any com- 
munity.” Few of the migrant children “ever see a doctor, a teacher, a 
child welfare worker, or a nurse,” as the U.S. Children’s Bureau has 
pointed out. Some “600,000 migratory children are being denied the 
privilege of a public school education. . .. They have the lowest educa- 
tional attainments of any group in the nation,” the National Child 
Labor Committee stated in its 1956 report. 

Recommendations: The U.S. Department of Labor recommends 
certain standards for youth employment, as follows: a minimum age 
of 16 for employment during school hours; a minimum age of 16 for 
employment in factories; 14 years for employment during vacation and 
outside school hours in most other jobs; a maximum 8-hour day and 
40-hour, 5-day week for young workers under 18, with further limita- 
tion for boys and girls attending school and working outside school 
hours; prohibition of night work for boys and girls under 16, and of 
work between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. for those 16 and 17; a prohibition 
of employment in hazardous occupations for young workers under 183 
requirement of employment certificates for all minors under 18. 


OLDER WORKERS 


While the population of the U.S. doubled between 1900 and 1955, 
the number in the 45-to-64 age group tripled, and the 65-and-over age 
group quadrupled. A report on Economic Needs of Older People by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, showed that persons 65 and over in the 
U.S. number close to 14 million, and comprise more than 8% of the 
population. The number is increasing at the rate of about 350,000 
year; about 52% are women. 

The number of aged in jobs is not keeping pace with the increase in 
the number of old people. Unemployment is lowest between 35 and 
44, and rises gradually from 45 to 64. Figures for men 65 or over un 
derstate the extent of unemployment among them, as older unemploye 
workers tend to give up the search for jobs and retire from the labo 
market. Once unemployed, older workers remain out of work longe 
than younger persons. The main cause of unemployment among olde 
workers is the employers’ attitude that those who have reached 
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certain arbitrary age limit, such as 35 for women and 45 for men, do 
not make profitable workers. Other causes are the displacement of 
human skills by machines, and the relocation of plants. 

Among persons 65 years of age or more, 36% have no income of 
their own; 38% have less than $1,000 a year; 11% have between 
$1,000 and $2,000; and only 15% earn or receive more than $2,000 
a year, 

Of the aged, 33% are subsisting on federal social security benefits 
or related public or private pensions; 30% are at work or are the wives 
of wage workers; 20% are on public relief; 12% are living on savings, 
insurance, investments, relatives, or veterans’ benefits; and 5% are in 
public or private old peoples’ homes, hospitals, or other institutions. 

Among people over 65 who retired, 56% had to leave their jobs or 
were unable to find new jobs because of the employer's age policy; 
26% were retired or retired voluntarily because of poor health or ac- 
cident; 9% retired to have more time for themselves; 5% because of a 
sick spouse, moving to another locality, or the like; and 4% because 
their jobs were discontinued. 

Health of Older People: Retirement because of poor health was 
found mainly in the low-wage group, and was almost negligible 
among the higher paid. About two-thirds to three-quarters of those 
65 or more were found unable to work full time at their usual occupa- 
tions, and about one in seven were permanently unable to work at all. 

Persons aged 65 or over have almost twice as many disabling ill- 
nesses lasting a week or longer as people aged 15-64, and their average 
disabling illness lasts twice as long. From one-tenth to one-third of 
the older group are chronically ill. Three of every four general-hospital 
beds are occupied by the chronically ill, a large proportion of whom 
are aged. Mental hospitals care for an increasing number of older men 
and women. Although most old people live at home, about 500,000 
are in institutions. 

During one month in 1955, workers over 45 made up 29% of the 
total unemployment reported in the U.S., but obtained only 18% of 
the jobs. A Census Bureau report in July, 1956, gave 800,000 persons 
over 45 looking for work. In a special message to the New York 
legislature in 1956, Gov. Harriman said that 60% of the job offers in 
the state were limited to men under 45 and women under 35. 

Few hiring officials openly admit age restrictions or have a written 
policy, but they fail to hire middle aged and older workers. “Some 
employment offices won’t even give you an application blank when 
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they find you are above 45,” wrote one worker. Large corporations 
more likely to fix age limits for their openings. A U.S. Dept. of La 
survey found that firms employing 1,000 or more have age restrictio 
on 88.4% of their openings, while firms with 50-99 employees hav 
restrictions on 75.5% of openings. 

Job Qualifications: Labor Department studies show that old 
workers have less absenteeism and fewer injuries on the job tha 
younger people. A University of Illinois study of 1,025 workers age 
60 to 70 and older, employed by 20 companies, found them as efficien 
or better than younger employees. Supervisors reported 70% we 
absent less often than the younger group, 23% about the same, and 
only 7% more often. On dependability, 50% were judged superior 
younger workers, 44% about the same, and only 6% less dependable 
In work quality 36% were better than the younger workers, 57% 
about the same, and only 7% less good. 


AUTOMATION 


Workers of all ages are seriously concerned over the results of the 
further extension of automation to more industries and its inevitabl 
displacement of labor by new machinery. (See Labor Fact Book 12.) 
Extent of automation in U.S. industry is difficult to measure, as big 
business is reluctant to give facts and figures on this development eve 
to government agencies, for fear that corporate competitors may benefi 
from such disclosure. 

A Ford Motor official told a congressional hearing on the subje 
that some 6% of the company’s “direct labor employees” work o 
automated lines. Other business leaders have estimated that abou! 
10% of expenditures for new facilities in the U.S. are now for auto 
matic controls. Still others estimate that the sale of automation equi 
ment and services has reached over $3 billion annually. 

Several authorities believe the impact of automation on white-coll 
jobs in offices of large corporations, banks and insurance companies i 
greater than in manufacturing. It has led already to the displacement 
of a considerable number of clerical workers. Labor unions, prompt 
by lay-offs resulting from automation, have begun to stress demand: 
for shorter hours without pay decreases. They also call for employ 
paid retraining of workers for automated jobs; plant and inter-plan' 
seniority systems; and full union-employer consultation before autom 
tion is introduced. 











il. FACTS ON FARMERS 


The crisis of U.S. agriculture has continued and while the five-year 
decline of prices and income was halted in 1956, there has been no 
significant or sustained upturn. The cost of farm supplies increased 
as industrial prices rose further. 

Farm productivity continued to increase because of mechanization 
and improved methods. Despite drought in the Plain states, total farm 
output increased more than markets, and the huge government holdings 
of surplus commodities grew larger, although the volume of “give-away” 
exports was stepped up. From 1954 through 1956 the domestic market 
for food increased somewhat faster than population. The spread al- 
ready wide between farm and retail food prices increased slightly, as 
the food processing trusts and the distributors maintained retail prices 
at the high levels of recent years. 

Under 1956 conditions farming was unprofitable for all but the 
larger and more capitalistic farms, whose number has been increasing 
and whose share of the total output has been expanding. On the other 
hand, the number of small and medium-sized farms has been shrink- 
ing at a rapid rate and, in the South, the displacement of sharecrop- 
pers, Negro and white, has been a major feature of recent farm develop- 
ments, See various issues of Facts for Farmers of Farm Research, Inc., 
from which much of the data for this chapter was taken. 


FARM PRICES 


The index of average prices received by farmers for all commodities 
(1910-14 = 100) was 249 in 1954 and 236 in 1955 and 1956, reflecting 
a fall of 6%. The year 1956 was, however, the first since 1951 which 
showed no decline from the previous year. 

At the 1956 level average farm prices were 25% below the postwar 
high year, 1951, and 18% below the average for 1948. In the period 
1948-56, as during 1955, the larger price declines were suffered by the 
commodities for which there was little federal price support or none 
at all. To illustrate, from 1948 through 1956, the prices of meat animals 
dropped 34%, poultry and eggs, 27%, oil-bearing crops 29%, and all 
feed grains and hay 28%. In contrast, the 1956 average price of food 
Stains, of which wheat is the most important, was 10% below the 1948 
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level, dairy products were down 14%, the price of cotton was down 
only 1% and the average price of tobacco was 19% higher than in 
1948. For these latter commodities governmental programs are an im- 
portant factor in market prices. 

While the average prices received by farmers for all commodities 
went down 18% from 1948 to 1956, the prices which farmers had to 
pay increased 11%. If commodities bought from farmers were excluded 
from the official index the price rise would be about a third greater. 
These two opposite movements—the 18% decline in the prices re- 
ceived by farmers and the 11% increase in the prices they paid—con- 
stitute what farmers call the “squeeze.” 

Since the New Deal period, the “parity ratio” has been politically 
important, because farm groups have sought legislation to help attain 
parity between farm and industrial prices. In the official index, parity, 
or 100, is the ratio which prevailed in the years 1910-14 between the 
average prices received by farmers and the average prices they had to 
pay. This ratio declined from 89 in 1954 to 84 in 1955 and 83 in 1956. 
In 1948, it was 110, and as recently as 1951 it was 107. 


FARM-RETAIL PRICE SPREADS 


As a result of the growth of monopolies and intensification of the 
cost-price squeeze on the farmers, the share of the consumer’s food 
dollar going to farmers has continued to shrink every year since the 
end of World War II, except in 1951. The USDA estimates that the 
retail cost of farm-food products, reflecting the annual purchases of 
urban wage-earner and clerical-worker families, would be $976 in 
1956, of which $586 would go to pay the marketing margin and $390 
would cover the farm return. Thus, the farmer’s share in this annual 
“market basket” was down to 40% in 1956, the lowest since the post- 
World War II squeeze began. In 1955, it was 41%; in 1954, 43%} 
while the high for the period was 54% in 1945. 


FARM INCOME 


The five-year decline in farm income was halted in 1956, partly 
because farm prices recovered in the first part of that year from the 
sharp drop in the last half of 1955, and also because the volume of 
farm products marketed was about 3% larger than in 1955, reflecting 
much distress selling of livestock in the drought area. The realized net 
income of farm operators, which excludes the value of changes in in- 
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yentories, increased from $11.3 billion in 1955 to $11.8 billion in 1956, 
a 4% gain. (“Total net income of farm operators,” which is the same 
as “realized net” except that it includes the value of net changes in 
inventories, decreased slightly—from $11.7 billion in 1955 to $11.6 
billion in 1956.) Every year, since 1951, realized net income had fallen; 
from 1951 through 1954 the total decline was 19%, and in 1955 there 
was a further fall of 5%. 

Even with the 1956 recovery, realized net income in that year was 
26% below the 1948 total of $15.9 billion. On the other hand, non-farm 
income was 70% larger than in 1948. Consequently, the share of agri- 
culture in the national income has been cut in half since 1948, having 
been reduced from 10% of the total to 5%. Part of this drastic contrac- 
tion resulted from the greater expansion of industrial output, but the 
major factor has been the divergent movement of industrial and farm 
prices. 

Since 1948, realized income per farm operator has fallen 12% to 
$2,415 in 1955. This decline was less than that in the income of all 
farmers in the same period—26%—because of the rapid elimination of 
farms which has been taking place. 

The purchasing power of farmers has shrunk more than their money 
income, because of the general rise of nonfarm prices. Measured in 
1947-49 dollars, total net realized income of farm operators was down 
from $15.5 billion in 1948 to $10.1 billion in 1955 and $10.3 billion in 
1956, or by one-third. Measured in the same way, real income per farm 
operator was down from $2,667 in 1948 to $2,025 in 1955 and to about 
$2,100 in 1956, or by one-fifth. 

The income of farm operators includes not only their net cash return 
from farming but also the value of the housing and food they con- 
sume. In 1955 and 1956 these items amounted to 29% of total farm 
income, and thus 71% of the farmers’ realized net income was in cash. 
In 1948, 74% was in cash. 

Farm Labor Income: The squeeze on agriculture and the trend to 
mechanization have been reducing the market for farm labor, notwith- 
standing the increase in the numbers of large farms. The average num- 
ber of farm laborers engaged in agriculture during the year, family 
workers as well as hired workers, decreased 30%, from 4.6 million 
in 1948 to 3.2 million in 1955. But because of rises in wage rates, total 
wages paid to all farm labor, including perquisites, decreased much 
less, or by about 8%—from $3 billion in 1948 to $2.75 billion in 1955. 

this amount “other hired workers” received a total of $1 billion 
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both in 1948 and in 1955, while the farm-resident workers’ total in 
same period was cut from $2 billion to $1.7 billion. Despite the rise i 
wage rates, the average yearly income of full-time farm workers in 195 
was less than $900. 

Per Capita Net Income of Farm Population: Declining inco 
has forced more farmers and farm workers to supplement their ear 
ings by outside work. Income from all sources has, nevertheless, di 
clined. Per capita net income of the farm population in 1955 was les 
than half that of the nonfarm population. 

By 1956 the total net income of farm operators ($11.6 billion) pl 
wages of resident farm workers ($1.7 billion) plus nonfarm income 
operators and workers ($6.5 billion) came to a total income of $19.8 bil 
lion, compared with $24.8 billion in 1948. This reduced the per capit 
income of the farm population to only $889 in 1956, or 44% as much a 
the per capita income of the nonfarm population. 

Latest Census of Agriculture reported that 28% of all farm operato 
worked off their farms 100 days or more in 1954, compared with 23% 
in 1949. U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) estimates that th 
proportion of employed farm persons working at nonfarm jobs in 
creased from 30% in 1950 to nearly 40% in 1956, Whereas the far 
population got a fifth of its income from non-farm sources in 1948, i 
was dependent on non-farm sources for nearly a third in 1956. 

Distribution of Farm Income: A sample study by the Cens 
Bureau on the 1955 distribution of farm cash income shows that on 
fourth of the nation’s farm operators earned less than $500 cash fro 
all sources and one-third of the farm laborers earned less than $50 
Half of the operators earned less than $1,300 and half of the fa 
laborers received less than $1,040. Only 18% of the farm operato: 
received more than $3,000. 

Incomes of the Negro farm population were less than half as lar, 
as those for whites. The median income of Negro male farm residen' 
in 1955 was $600; the median for white males was $1,484. 

Comparing the 1955 distribution of farm incomes with that in s 
recent a year as 1951, it is clear that the proportion at the bottom o} 
the scale has increased, even though many of those who were t 
poorest farmers in 1951 had changed to other occupations by 1955. I 
1951 some 19% of the farm operators had cash incomes of less thai 
$500 from all sources, while in 1955 the proportion had risen to 25% 
In the same period the proportion of farm laborers earning less tha 
$500 a year increased from 22% to 33%. 
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GREAT PLAINS DROUGHT 


Since 1890, there have been three major droughts on the Great Plains 
—a region described by early explorers as a “sea of grass” but called 
later, in periods of drought, “The Great American Desert.” During the 
1930's its southwest portion became known as the “Dust Bowl.” (See 
The Great Plains in Transition, by Karl Kraenzel.) Some meteorologists 
believe the present drought began in 1944 in Arizona, while others 
use a later date and say it started in southwest Texas and southeastern 
New Mexico. In any case, it reached disaster proportions in the early 
so’s and had “become monumental” by the end of 1956, according to 
the USDA. The U.S. Weather Bureau, in the early part of 1957, de- 
scribed the current drought as “comparable in length and intensity” 
to its predecessor in the 30’s and, in some areas, as “the worst in his- 
tory.” An official of the Bureau said, “Tree-ring data suggest that there 
have been no droughts of substantially greater severity in Western and 
Southwestern United States since about 1670 and perhaps not since 
1570.” 

In spite of its severity, the current drought received little attention as 
a national disaster until Pres. Eisenhower made a 3-day trip to four 
states in mid-January, 1957. For emergency aid, he proposed a $76 mil- 
lion loan program for congressional approval; for long-range action, he 
urged “increased research” and “local initiative,” with the federal gov- 
ernment to act as a “partner” in whatever programs are adopted. 

Some 700 counties in 15 states were designated as “drought emer- 
gency disaster areas” by the end of 1956, compared with 326 counties 
in 14 states in 1955. The Weather Bureau (Feb. 1, 1957) reported that 
3.2 million acres of land on the Great Plains had been damaged by 
wind erosion since November 1956 and that another 29.3 million acres 
Were in condition to blow. 


RECORD OUTPUT, SMALLER ACREAGE 


In spite of the Administration’s avowed aim of reducing farm output 
Y cutting acreage, total crop production in 1956 equalled the all-time 
high even though the acreage harvested was as small as any in 20 years. 
he record set in 1948 had also been tied in 1955. 

Total acreage planted in 59 principal crops was 346 million in 1956, 
€ smallest since 1939. This was 34 million acres below the high of 
1949 and, owing mainly to a cold wet spring in some places and 
Tought in others, was 8 million below 1955. 
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Total acreage harvested in 1956 was 319 million—14 million | 
than in 1955 and the smallest since 1936, also a year of extr 
drought. Acreage abandoned after planting in 1956 totaled 264% m 
lion—5¥, million more than in 1955 and the largest since 1936. 

Crop yields, however, according to the USDA’s index of 28 cro 
(1947-49 = 100), set a new record of 123 in 1956—4% above 19 
and 47% above 1939. As a result, the USDA’s index of total cro 
production (1947-49 = 100) again reached 106, the same as in 195 

Livestock production and slaughter were at a record volume in 195 
Meat production totaled 27,925 million pounds—a 3.8% increase ov 
the 1955 total, and a 28% increase over 1951. Biggest increase was i 
beef production, which has set a new record higher year by year sin 








1953: 
New Index: “Farm output” is a new USDA index of farm producti 
(1947-49 = 100) which measures the annual volume of farm prod 


tion (crops and livestock) available for eventual human use throu 
sales from farms or consumption in farm households, and excludes t 
production of feed for horses and mules. Farm output reached an a 
time high in 1956; the index was at 114 (preliminary), compared wi 
113 in 1955 and 108 in 1954. The 1956 volume of farm output is abo 
19% larger than in 1945 at the end of World War II. 

The “Surplus” Problem: The Commodity Credit Corp. repor 
that its holdings of farm commodities (loans and inventories) total 
$8.2 billion on December 31, 1956. The stockpile at the end of 1956 w 
more than two-and-a-half times as high as the $2.9 billion total on J 
31, 1953, when the present Administration had just taken office. Mo 
over, the CCC announced (Feb. 19, 1957) that its net losses on pri 
support operations amounted to nearly $3 billion during the first fo 
years of the Eisenhower Administration, almost three times as mu 
as its cumulated losses of $1.1 billion in the preceding 20 years, 1933- 
(See Federal Farm Programs.) 


PRODUCTION EXPENSES AND NEW MACHINERY 


Farm production expenses totaled $21.9 billion in 1956, slightly hig 
than the 1955 total of $21.6 billion but less than the recent high 
1952 of $22.5 billion. However, the total tax bill on farm property c 
tinued to increase as it has every year since 1940 and amounted 
$1,187 million in 1955; likewise, interest on farm mortgage debt, whi 
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pas also increased annually during the last decade, totaled $410 million 
in 1955+ 

sales of new farm machinery in 1956 failed to show the pick-up pre- 
dicted earlier by the industry and, for most of the year, ran about 15% 
below 1955. 

Mechanization of agriculture has nevertheless continued, particularly 
on large farms. With tractors and combines having already largely re- 
placed horses and binders, such newer-type machines as pick-up balers 
and forage harvesters have been increasing most in recent years. The 
trend toward larger and more efficient power machinery for use on big 
farms is shown by recent announcements, such as the International 
Harvester 24-foot offset squadron disk harrow, Chisholm-Ryder’s $10,- 
500 green-bean harvester that does the work of 5 hand-pickers, and 
John Bean’s latest potato harvester that replaces a 15-man crew. 


CONCENTRATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The 1954 Census of U.S. Agriculture reported a total of 4.8 million 
farms, a decline of 600,000 from the total of 5.4 million in 1950, and 
pointed out that the rate of displacement—11.1%—was the highest on 
record. Number of farms that disappeared in this recent intercensal 
period, 1950-54, was nearly as large as in the previous decade, 1940-50, 
when 700,000 farms were eliminated. Number of farms decreased from 
1950 to 1954 in every state except Florida, and in all except 180 out of 
the 3,067 counties in the U.S. 

Most of the decrease in the number of farms from 1950 to 1954 was 
in number of farms of from 10 to 100 acres which declined by 449,000, 
accounting for three-fourths of the net drop in all farms, Three-fifths 
of shrinkage in the number of farms of this size resulted from the de- 
cline in the number of tenant farms in the South (—271,000) operated 
Mainly by sharetenants and sharecroppers. 

The number of farms decreased except among the very large and the 
very small. Thus, farms of 1,000 acres and over between 1950 and 1954 
creased from 121,362 to 130,463 (+714%); those of 500 to 999 in- 
freased from 182,264 to 191,648 (-+5%); and those of 260 to 499 
acres, from 478,084 to 482,005 (0.8%). Then, as one continues down 

tough the smaller size groups there is a decrease in the number of 

@tms at an increasing rate, almost until one reaches the smallest. The 
Only net gain was in those “under 3 acres” which increased from 76,606 


N 1950 to 99,896 in 1954 (+ 30%). 
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Similarly, with the Census distribution of farms by “economic clas 
which is measured mainly by the annual value of product sold, 
only increase in farm numbers between 1950 and 1954 occurred in 
two top census groupings. Farms with a value of product of $25,0 
or more increased from 105,536 to 134,041 (+26%), and those in t 
$10,000—$25,000 class rose from 386,423 to 448,771 (116%). Wi 
the advance of mechanization, the trend has been toward larger-sca' 
units of operation, the combination of farms, elimination of small 
ones and expansion in the number of large farms. This same proce 
has been going on in all regions and major crop areas of the coun 
although with significant differences in the pattern and rate. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the total number of farms, the to 
area of all farms in 1954 was almost the same as in 1950 and comprise 
over three-fifths of the total land area of the nation. The average si 
of farm in 1954 was 242 acres—27 acres larger than in 1950 and a 
increase of almost 70 acres since 1940. While the 160-acre farm hai 
traditionally, but erroneously, been referred to as “typical,” it is no 
even less so than ever before. 


EXPORTS AND "GIVE-AWAYS" 


In preparation for the 1956 elections, the Eisenhower Administratio 
undertook to reduce surplus stockpiles by increasing its disposal ope 
tions at home and abroad. Under pressure from major cotton interest 
it also released large quantities of CCC-owned cotton for export abro: 
at low prices on a so-called open-bid basis. 

These moves caused a sharp increase in farm exports in the last h 
of 1956—a 39% gain in value as compared with the last six months 
1955. Total exports for 1956 as a whole nearly equaled two earlier pea 
years—the boom year, 1927, and the Korean war year, 1952. Valu 
totaled about $4.2 billion, compared with $3.2 billion in 1955 and § 
billion in 1954. 

Government-subsidized programs accounted for two-fifths of fa 
exports in 1956. In its first year, the Eisenhower Administration ha 
cut such exports to one-fifth of the farm export total. They had bee 
up to three-fifths in 1949-50 and were 25% of the total in 1954 and 30 
in 1955. The stepped-up volume of these programs, described by 
Administration as “foreign assistance” and by opponents as “giv 
aways,” has brought charges of “dumping” from many foreign co 
tries. 
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FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS 


Although the Eisenhower Administration lifted price supports in ad- 
yance of the 1956 election, it announced in February, 1957, a reduction 
in support floors on ten commodities, and these cuts were estimated as 
costing the farmers in 1957 at least $200 million. Following the an- 
nouncement of lower support levels, the Democrats charged that Secre- 
tary Benson hoped to get power from Congress to set crop supports at 
even lower levels. If this were done, they pointed out, growers of basic 
crops, as well as non-basics, could expect lower and lower price sup- 
ports and would have to produce more and more even to maintain 
their incomes at present levels. 

In the 1956 election campaign the Democratic Party platform called 
for “supports on basic commodities at 90% of parity” and for “extend- 
ing price supports to feed grains and other non-basic storables and to 
producers for perishable commodities.” However, the Republican plat- 
form avoided any mention of Eisenhower’s “golden promise” of 1952 
to maintain price supports of at least 90% of parity. Instead, it claimed 
credit for creating the “soil bank” plan which had been pushed by 
influential Democrats for two years and had been rejected by the Ad- 
ministration at the time. The soil bank program calls for government 
payments to farmers for voluntarily taking land out of production and 
diverting it to soil-conservation uses. The Democrats charged the Ad- 
ministration with using soil bank funds to buy farm votes, Senator Scott 
of North Carolina stating that 20% of soil bank payments in 1956 were 
channeled into Iowa and 70% to corn growers in midwestern states 
where the GOP was trying to quell a pre-election “farm revolt.” 

It was generally conceded that most of the 12 million acres turned 
over to the soil bank in the year starting July 1, 1956, would not have 
been harvested in any case, owing to drought and other unfavorable 
conditions. In fact, Secretary Benson described the soil bank’s first year 
of operation as “an emergency drought relief program.” He said, how- 
ever, that in the next year the primary purpose would be to remove land 
from production. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS AND FARM-LABOR RELATIONS 


Widespread farm unrest has resulted from the agricultural crisis, 
drought, federal acreage cutbacks and other developments. A number 
of new local organizations have been set up, the largest being the Na- 
Uonal Farmers Organization, formed in Iowa, Sept. 23, 1955, and re- 
Porting 130,000 members in the midwest early in 1957, chiefly among 
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corn-hog and cattle growers. Others have been mainly bargaining gra 
established on a commodity basis around a local market, for examp 
dairymen organized wtih the help of the Teamsters union. (The ol 
farm organizations are American Farm Bureau Federation with a m 
bership of 1,587,107 families; National Grange with more than 850 
members; and National Farmers Union with 305,000 families.) 

The midwest farm revolt also took political expression, with the f 
vote changing the complexion of many state legislatures. And Se 
tary Benson admitted after the 1956 election that the farm vote had ¢ 
the GOP “11 or 12 House seats and 2 Senate seats west of the Mi 
sippi.” (Other results in the 1956 elections are noted in the Politi 
Chapter.) 

There were two significant dairy “strikes” in the last two yea 
Michigan dairy farmers halted Detroit milk deliveries in March, 19 
with some 1,800 farmers picketing. Armed police convoys helped br 
the strike. In the N.Y.-N.J.-Penna. area a strike by the new Mas 
Dairy Farmers Guild in February, 1957 was unsuccessful, muster 
only 15-20% of the dairymen in the tri-state area. 

AFL-CIO leaders endorsed the farmers’ fight for price supports 
not less than 90% of parity. Although labor spokesmen appeared befor 
congressional committees in 1956 supporting farm legislation, they 
little to follow up this effort or seek political unity with distressed farm 
groups. Only in a few states and local areas did farm-labor unity mal 
its influence felt in the 1956 elections. In some areas local farmer-lab 
committees have been formed with the help of such unions as Packit 
house Workers and Auto Workers. The National Farmers Union a 
the National Farmers Organization have actively supported such mo 
and the National Grange has shown an interest. Some of the S| 
Farm Bureaus also have undertaken to improve farmer-labor relatic 
For example, the Missouri Bureau withdrew its endorsement of a st 
“right-to-work” bill and welcomed a “good will” delegation of unis 
women to exchange views with farmers. 

Pres. Harry Mitchell of the National Agricultural Workers Uni 
reported “fewer than 5,000 dues-paying members” in December, 19 
He blamed the lag in organization on the failure of other labor un 
to take an interest in the problem, and on government policies wh 
exempt domestic farm workers from labor laws and subsidize corp 
tion-type farms by bringing in workers from Mexico. 


rr 
“V, THE NEGRO PEOPLE 


By July, 1956, the Census Bureau reported there were 18,268,000 
“nonwhite” persons in the U.S., a gain of nearly 16% above the num- 
ber in 1950. Of these some 17.5 million, or about 96%, are Negroes. The 
other “nonwhites” as the Census calls them, include American Indians, 
Japanese and Chinese. Since all but a very few are Negroes, we may 
use the data on nonwhite persons as practically identical with the 
figures for Negroes. They now represent about 11% of the U.S. popu- 
lation, estimated by the Census Bureau at 168 million in mid-1956. In 
reporting these estimates, the Census Bureau stated: “In general, the 
nonwhite population has grown at a somewhat higher rate than the 
white population.” 

The year 1956 saw an historic upsurge of the Negro people through- 
out the U.S, but especially in the South (where about 68% of all Ne- 
groes live) against segregation in schools, transportation and other 
fields. Part of this great struggle is described in the following pages but 
no brief chapter can adequately show its significance. 

Outstanding was the passive resistance of 50,000 Negroes in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., against segregation in buses through a boycott that lasted 
through the year 1956. The U.S. Supreme Court in an order effective 
December 20, 1956, ruled that bus segregation in Montgomery was un- 
constitutional and must end. The struggle against such segregation was 
taken up in other sections of the South. 

In efforts to integrate the schools, Negro children and their parents 
in several areas, including Clinton, Tenn., faced violent opposition led 
by representatives of the White Citizens Councils, an organization of 
southern racist segregationists. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, the governors finally ordered out the 
National Guard to protect the Negro children and enforce a federal 
court order. The U.S. Department of Justice moved into Clinton when 
a white minister who supported integration had been beaten by racists. 
The Negro children were then accepted in the Clinton High School 
together with nearly 700 white students. But Autherine Lucy Foster, 
first Negro to attend the University of Alabama, was forced out by the 

Diversity administration and was not reinstated. 
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A manifesto against integration, signed by 100 Representatives an 
Senators, (96 Democrats and 4 Republicans) led by Sen. Eastlan 
attacked the Supreme Court’s ruling against segregation. Expressin 
the policy of “white supremacy,” these reactionaries urged southe 
states not to accept the high court’s decision. 

Despite the terror by Ku Klux Klan and White Citizens Councils i 
many southern areas, 1956 marked decided progress against segregatio: 
Integration proceeded in a number of states. In its report on Race Rel 
tions in the South-1956, Tuskegee Institute said that developments ma 
not be measured by acts of obstruction: “There was marked eviden 
in many communities that the Negro citizenry were acquiring a heigh 
ened self-respect. . . . The situation evolving at the end of 1956 may 
facilitate early progress toward the democratic ideal.” 


IN THE LABOR FORCE 


In 1955 there were about 7 million Negro workers representing about 
11% of the total U.S. civilian labor force. About 4.3 million of the 
were men and 2.7 million were women. The number of Negroes i 
nonfarm civilian employment in 1955 totaled about 5.5 million (out o 
56.4 million) compared with only about 3 million in 1940. 

In a special report, March, 1956, on the Labor Force, “Employmen 
of White and Nonwhite Persons: 1955,” the U.S. Census Bureau ad 
mits that, “Occupational differentials are still quite large between th 
two groups with nonwhites predominating in the relatively unskill 
low-paying field,” although there has been some slight improvement i 
this respect since the end of World War II. It notes “the continuin 
exodus of nonwhites from share-cropping and other small-scale far 
enterprises, where the very young and old tend to work in larger pr 
portions than elsewhere.” 

A much higher proportion of Negro women than of white wom 
are counted in the labor force—44% of all Negro women as compar 
with 34% of the white women. The main reason why more Negr 
women must go out to work, the Census points out, is “the lowe! 
average income level of nonwhite family heads, which requires thi 
wife to supplement the earnings of the family head in a large propo 
tion of cases.” In other words, Negro men earn less on the average th: 
white men so that more Negro women must work outside the h 
to help support the family. 
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Occupational Differences: Some slight improvement is noted in 
the relative position of Negro workers in the past decade. In 1955, 
about 12% of all employed Negroes were in professional, managerial 
and other white-collar occupations as against 42% of all white workers. 

Nearly half (47%) of all employed Negroes in 1955 were still in 
service and unskilled nonfarm occupations, the Census shows, while 
only 14% of the white workers were on such jobs. More than 16% 
of employed Negroes were still working in private households (domes- 
tic service) but only 2% of white workers were so employed. 

White men and women still hold a long lead in wholesale and retail 
trade, where there is a good deal of self-employment, and in the higher- 
paying activities, including finance and business services. But in public 
administration the proportions of white and Negro are similar, so that 
the Census reports “a considerable improvement in job opportunities 
for Negroes in government work.” 

Negro Unemployment: Negro workers in almost every industry 
are more likely than white workers to be employed on part-time jobs 
and are “less likely to obtain year-round employment. . . . Nonwhite 
workers showed considerably less continuity of employment than did 
white workers,” in the words of the Census Bureau. Unemployment has 
always been more serious among Negro than among white workers. 

Only two out of every five Negro workers in 1954 had as much as 
50 weeks or more of employment, as compared to three out of every 
five white workers. The sharpest cutbacks in full-time year-round em- 
ployment were in manufacturing and transportation, but Negro work- 
ers were affected to a greater extent than whites. 

In 1955 Negroes constituted about 20% of all jobless workers in the 
US., the Census found, although they made up only 11% of the popula- 
tion and about 11% of the labor force. 

Unemployment rates (percentage of the labor force unemployed) 
have been about twice as great for Negro workers as for whites in 
fecent years, as these Census figures indicate: 1953, Negro 4.1%, 
white, 2.3%; 1954, Negro 8.9%, white 4.5%; 1955, Negro 7.9%, 
white 3.6%. 

In 1955 about 76% of all Negroes over 14 years old worked at full- 
time jobs, compared with 84% of all white persons over 14. One-quar- 
ter (24%) of the Negroes worked at part-time jobs, while 16% of 
White persons had part-time work. A large proportion of Negroes who 
Worked part-time “were doing so because they were unable to find 

l-time work,” the Census noted. 
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Discrimination in Industry: One major change in the occupa- 
tional position of Negroes in the past 10 years has been a reduction 
in the proportion engaged in farm work. The decline is greater for 
Negroes than for whites, the Census points out, largely because so 
many marginal farms in the South have been abandoned. In the early 
postwar year 1948, more than a fifth (21%) of all employed Negroes 
were in agriculture, but in 1955 the proportion had fallen to 15.7%. 

This trend is reported also in recent studies of the National Planning 
Association. In a survey, Selected Studies of Negro Employment in the 
South, the NPA recognizes that Negroes are still the South’s lowest 
paid workers and relatively few skilled jobs are as yet open to them. 
Including six studies of different areas in the South, the NPA reported — 
that International Harvester Co. at three southern plants announced i 
there was “no discrimination,” but still, “except in one maintenance ~ 
shop at the Louisville Works, the plants have not employed Negro 
journeymen or journeymen’s helpers in the apprenticeable trades, nor 
have they enrolled Negroes in company-sponsored apprenticeship train- 
ing.” 

In the upper South, the NPA surveyed 108 plants in tobacco, textile, 
furniture, and other manufacturing industries in Durham, N.C., and 
in South Carolina. It found that out of 105,000 jobs, about 17,000 were 
filled by Negro workers. But “Negroes are still excluded from white- 
collar employment in white-managed firms. ... No Negro filing clerks — 
or stenographers were found. Negroes have scarcely a toe hold in su-— 
pervisory jobs.” In most of these plants, the survey found, “Negroes and 
whites do not work side by side at the same jobs.” 

In the Birmingham area the NPA studied 43 plants and five major 
industries, including ever 59,000 workers, of whom 21,000, or about 
36%, were Negroes. It found that a much larger proportion of Negroe 
were employed in heavy, durable goods industries than in nondurabl 
consumer goods industries—a reflection of the Negro’s “traditional em 
ployment in heavy, physical work.” 

About two-thirds (64%) of all employed Negroes in the Birmin 
ham area were working in the iron and steel industry while about 17 
were in coal mining. But the overwhelming proportion of Negro wor 
ers were in unskilled and semi-skilled occupations and in personal an 
building service occupations. In building construction, “at least go’ 
of all common labor jobs are held by Negroes.” In this area, the NP. 
found some cases where Negro and white were working on comm 
labor jobs together. In the coal mines, largely due to the United Min 
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Workers’ policy, Negroes were found to have a larger voice in deter- 
mining their working conditions than in other industries. 

In other parts of the South—in the Arkansas, New Orleans and Chat- 
tanooga areas—the NPA survey found that Negroes are still ex- 
cluded from office clerical work. In one unionized clothing factory in 
New Orleans about 70% of the work force are Negroes who are work- 
ing on semi-skilled and also on the most highly skilled jobs. But the 
company maintains a policy of segregation, with white workers in one 
area of the plant and Negroes restricted to another area. 

Negroes in the North and West: During the decade 1940 
through 1950, the Negro population in the North increased by 52% 
and in the West by 234%, while there was only a 3% increase in the 
South. During the same period, the Negro population in the U.S. as a 
whole increased by 17%. These figures mean that the northward 
migration of Negroes from the South, first started more than 40 years 
ago, has continued with increased momentum in recent years. The 
proportion of Negroes living in the South dropped from about 90% 
to 68% between 1900 and 1950. 

The colored population in New York City increased from less than 
500,000 in 1940 to more than 750,000 in 1950; in Chicago from 300,000 
to over 500,000; in Detroit, from 150,000 to over 300,000. From 1950 
through 1955, the Negro population of New York State increased 
by 12% and the number of Puerto Ricans increased by 265,000, or 95%. 

In The Negro Potential, E. Ginzberg notes: “Outside the South very 
few Negroes work on farms. This is the most striking contrast between 
the two regions. . . . The Negro’s chances of becoming a professional 


are slightly less in the North than in the South. . .. Even in cities of 
the North and West the Negro is far from having equality of oppor- 
tunity... . A large number of employers still refuse to hire Negroes. 


- .. The proportion of northern Negroes in the upper-level occupa- 
tions did not increase appreciably between 1940 and 1950.” 

It is easier for the Negro to find work of some kind in the northern 
city. Northern and Western employers have been more willing than 
those in the South to turn to the Negro population as a new labor sup- 
ply, Wages for the unskilled and semi-skilled work, such as most 
Negroes perform, are higher in the North than in the South. But these 
few advantages do not mean that northern Negroes will automatically 

Promoted to better-paying and more responsible jobs. More than half 
(55%) of Negro men operatives in the Northeast in 1950, Ginzberg 
ound, were working in occupations “distinguished by low pay, irregu- 
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larity of work, unpleasant working conditions, or by the fact that they” 


are essentially ‘dead-end’ jobs.” 


The North has never had a legal, formal system of segregation but 
neither did it accept until after World War II the principle of equality 
of opportunity for Negroes. Colored men and women are still excluded 
from many unions and from many apprenticeship programs. Until 
Negroes are hired as production workers in greater numbers than at 


. 
7 


present, they will not have the opportunity to acquire the training and — 


experience that are necessary for employment on the more skilled jobs. 

New York and New Jersey took the lead in passing laws against 
discrimination and the N. Y. State Commission Against Discrimination 
has worked, without enforcement powers, to persuade employers to hire 
Negro workers and unions to accept them as members. 


INCOME AND LIVING COSTS 


than $4,339. 


20, Dec. 1955) as follows: 


Median Income in 1954 


White 

United States oo... $4,339 
Urban cnt 4,827 
South occ 4,428 
Rural nonfarm ................ 4,038 
Rural farm oo... 2,157 
South oo cece 1,516 


$2,157 for white farm families. 


Median income of Negro families (and unrelated individuals) in the 
US. in 1954 was $2,410, the Census Bureau reported. This was about 
44% below the median income of $4,339 for white families in the same 
year. In other words, one-half of all Negro families received less than 
$2,410 in the year, while one-half of the white families received less 


The Census uses the term “nonwhite,” but since over 96% of the non- 
whites are Negroes we may use the data as fairly correct for Negroes. 
The contrast between the income of Negro families and white families 
in 1954 was revealed by this Census report (“Consumer Incomes,” No. 


Nonwhite 
$2,410 
2,876 
2,425 
1,952 
763 
742 


For Negro families in towns and cities the median was $2,876 in 
1954, about 40% below the $4,827 median for city white families. In 
rural farming the differential was even greater. For Negro farm fami- 
lies the median was only $763, or about 65°% below the median of 
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These figures show that Negro families received less than half what 
white families received in rural nonfarm communities. But in farm 
areas they received only a little more than a third (35%) of white 
farm family income. 

Lower in the South: Half the Negro families in the South received 
less than $1,838 in 1954. Some 1,820,000 Negro families, or 87% of all 
Negro families in the South, received less than $4,000 in 1954. 

These figures become especially significant when it is realized that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ modest city worker’s family budget in 
1954 called for approximately $4,400 in two southern cities, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Houston, Tex., and $4,300 in Baltimore, Md. The great ma- 
jority of Negro families in the South could not meet even that low 
family budget. 

For Negro farm families in the South the median was only $742 in 
1954, compared with $2,425 for urban Negro families. Thus the South- 
ern Negro family in the cities averaged more than three times as much 
money as the Negro farm family, but the city median was still about 
$1,975 below the skimpy BLS family budget for southern cities. 

Incomes of Individuals: In its report on “Income of Persons in the 
U.S.: 1955,” the Census Bureau showed that for year-round, full-time 
workers, the median income of Negro men in the U.S. was only 
$2,661 in 1955, or about 60% of the median of $4,375 for white men. 
For Negro women the median in the country as a whole was only 
$1,465 in 1955, not much more than half the median of $2,856 for 
white women. 

In the South, income of Negro men, as compared with the income of 
white men showed an even greater differential. The median income for 
Negro men workers in the South was only $1,994 in 1955, or just about 
one-half the median of $3,972 for white men workers in the South. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Against the background of the continued general housing shortage 
in the U.S. the Negro people have special problems and difficulties in 
obtaining decent living quarters. They cannot buy or rent in “restricted” 
areas, And for what housing they can get they must pay more than 
white persons pay for comparable dwellings. 

One of the most immediate effects of segregation is the overcrowding 
that results, because the Negro people are confined to certain areas and 
cannot move to better homes. In its booklet, Equality of Opportunity 
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in Housing, the National Community Relations Advisory Council says, 
“With any kind of housing at a premium, Negro families have litt 
choice but to accept such inadequate quarters, and to pay, usually, fa 
more than the prevailing rental in other sections.” 

This handbook quotes a study by the New York State Committee on 
Discrimination in Housing showing that in Harlem, New York City, 
“even before the tremendous war-time swelling of the Negro popula.” 
tion, 250,000 Negroes were packed into an area of 203 blocks. In one 
Harlem block, 3,871 people reside. At the same rate of density, the 
entire population of the United States would live in one-half of the 
geographic area of New York City.” The median rental for Harlem 
housing vacancies was over 66% higher than the median rental in 
Manhattan as a whole. 

More than half (54%) of all urban nonwhites in the U.S. live in 
dwellings that are dilapidated or lacking a private bath, toilet or run- 
ning water. In contrast, only 18% of all urban families live in such 
dwellings, the Census of 1950 revealed. 

Restricted Covenants and Segregation: The U.S. Supreme Court 
in May, 1948, ruled that state and federal courts may not enforce racial 
restrictive covenants. But it also said that such covenants were not them- | 
selves illegal. The National Community Relations Advisory Council 
notes: “This technicality has created some confusion and encouraged 
some would-be segregators to hope that life could still be breathed into 
the racial restrictive covenant. For instance, it has been argued that 
while the courts may not order anyone to comply with a covenant, | 
they may award damages for violations of its terms.” 

The high court’s 1948 decision, however, “has had far-reaching 
effects in opening up to minority groups communities previously close 
to them.” The Advisory Council describes a number of inter-raci 
housing projects in which integration has promoted mutual under 
standing. It has been carried out repeatedly with great success in bot 
public and private housing. 

Testifying before the House Banking & Currency Committee, in May, 
1956, Clarence Mitchell, NAACP director in Washington, D.C., aske 
that an anti-bias amendment be written into the law to provide publi 
housing units. Such an amendment, he said, should provide that, “Th 
aids and powers made available under the several titles of this act a 
not to be conditioned or limited in any way on account of race, religio 
or national origin of builders, lenders, renters, movers or families to 
benefited.” Mitchell testified that the Administration’s chief emphast 
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is on “clearing the slums without making adequate provisions for dis- 
placed families.” 

In the North: Segregation in housing is by no means limited to 
southern communities. In the Manhattan area of New York City where 
Negroes make up about one-fifth of the population, they are still almost 
completely excluded from a free choice to buy or rent homes in the 
open competitive market. 

The Christian Science Monitor (June 12, 1956) reports that 22 of 
New York City’s 27 major real estate operators turn down Negro 
applicants for apartments, though accepting white applicants of the 
same economic status. 

Under the “trickle-down” program in New York City, banks and real 
estate operators agree that certain vacated dwellings will be put on 
what is called “the inter-racial market.” Dwellings in this “Negro area” 
are not available for the lower down payments and larger mortgages 
allowed for white purchasers. For such second-hand houses, the Negro 
families must pay considerably more than white families would pay for 
similar dwellings. New York State Rent Commissioner Robert C. 
Weaver, in his book, The Negro Ghetto, says that Negroes “get less for 


their housing dollars and pay more for the housing dollars they bor- 
row.” 

Real estate interests are in a position to profit greatly from the situa- 
tion. Landlords can refuse to make much-needed repairs because the 
tenants are Negroes who are not able to move elsewhere to any better 
housing. Real estate operators and bankers of course profit from the 
discrimination in down-payments and mortgage arrangements. 


HEALTH OF NEGRO PEOPLE 


“In 1950, the average life expectancy at birth in the United States 
was 61.0 years for the nonwhite [Negro] population, compared with 
69.2 years for the white group.” These figures, cited by Dr. Marcus 
S. Goldstein in an article, “Longevity and Health Status of Whites 
and Nonwhites in the U.S.” (Journal of the National Medical Associa 
tion, March, 1954) indicate that a white baby may be expected to live 
on the average more than eight years longer than a Negro baby. 

In a recent report, Characteristics of the Low-Income Population and 
Related Federal Programs, the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report notes what it calls “wide inequalities” between groups 
in the population “which generally speaking are also characterized by 
different levels of family income.” In the years 1951 and 1952, for 
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example, the infant mortality rate among Negroes in the U.S. was 45, 
per 1,000 infants as compared with 25.7 per 1,000 infants born to whi 
mothers. Significantly, the report adds: “In recent years the differential 
have been increased somewhat rather than diminished.” 

This difference is largely the result of lower incomes for Negri 
families and of the lack of adequate health service. The Negro peoph 
have less access to every type of medical care. Only about 2% of all 
physicians in the U.S. are Negro. Many of these were trained in segre- 
gated medical schools because of discrimination in the larger schools, 
Hospital facilities available to Negroes are notoriously inadequate. In 
the North, as in the South, many hospitals discriminate against Negro 
doctors and nurses and refuse to treat Negro patients. 

Incidence of Disease: The incidence of tuberculosis among Ne- 
groes in the U.S., as measured by newly reported cases in the period 
1949-1951 per 100,000 of the population, was more than twice that of 
the white group. For nonwhite the rate was 179.1, compared with 71.7 
for white persons. Dr. Goldstein reports these figures in the article 
quoted above. He notes also: “When economic status was held fairly 
constant, the prevalence of disabling illness in nonwhite females became 
about the same as in white females, and considerably lower in nonwhite 
males than in white males.” 

New York City’s Health Commissioner, Dr. Leona Baumgartner, 
reported in 1956 on the relation between health and poverty in the 
world’s richest city. She showed that a striking correlation exists be- 
tween high incidence of prematurity, high incidence of fetal and neo- 
natal deaths, high perinatal (around the time of birth) death rates, and 
high incidence of late prenatal care or none at all. “All these are in 
turn associated with the lower socio-economic groups, especially among 
the nonwhite [Negro] and Puerto Rican population.” 

Effect of Housing Conditions: Bad housing conditions have a 
great deal to do with the poorer health of Negro children and grown: 
ups. In the overcrowded Negro ghetto, the Harlem district of New 
York, the tuberculosis death rate has always been higher than in other 
areas of the same city. 

Recently, however, the new housing projects have reduced the hig! 
death rate in parts of Harlem. This fact was reported in the spring o} 
1956 by the State Housing Commissioner, Joseph P. McMurray, in 
statement to the N.Y. Tuberculosis and Health Association: “Tuber 
losis incidence and other health problems were lower in good housin 
projects than in the areas surrounding them. ... The infant mortali 
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rate in three state-aided projects in Harlem was less than half that of 
the other part of the health areas in which they are located... . In the 
tuberculosis incidence, Elliott Houses containing 2,300 units had not a 
single case in 1953 while the surrounding area had three cases per 1,000 
population. . . . In the five Manhattan health areas with the greatest 
proportion of bad housing, more than 11% of the borough’s tubercu- 
losis cases and 15% of the deaths occur.” (N.Y. Times, April 4, 1956.) 

Higher wages and more adequate incomes for the Negro people 
would result in improved health conditions. Integration in medical 
schools, nurses’ training schools and hospitals would mean a long step 
toward providing more adequate medical care for the Negro people. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


“The Negro population,” says Ginzberg in The Negro Potential, 
“labors under a double handicap. Since the Negro goes to school for 
fewer years than do whites, he receives far less preparation for life 
and work. What schooling he does receive is of inferior quality and 
therefore has less value than the schooling received by whites. . . . It 
has not been possible under segregation to break the cycle of poorly 
prepared Negro teachers teaching severely handicapped Negro students. 
Significant improvement will probably have to wait for progress in 
integration.” 

Since the opportunity to complete high school and college in the 
U.S. depends so largely on family income level, it follows that Negro 
youth do not have an equal chance to obtain the advantages of higher 
education. Negro family incomes range from 40% to 65% lower than 
white family incomes. 

In their study, Materials on the Problem of Low-Income Families, 
the Congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report pointed 
out: “Educational opportunity in the United States, at least above the 
grammar-school level, still depends upon income status in marked de- 
gree . . . (a) The upper-income group sends nearly all its children 
through high school and about 90% to college. (b) The middle-income 
group sends about 60% of its children through high school and about 
15% to college or some other higher institution, (c) The lower-income 
8roup sends about 30% of its children through high school and about 
5% to college.” 

From 3% to 5% of U.S. youth, or from 75,000 to 125,000 in num- 
ber, are of college “caliber” and would go to college if they could, the 
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committee reported, but are “prevented by poverty.” Many of the 
youth are Negroes, eager to go to college but their families need the 
earnings and cannot afford to have them take four more years for an 
education. 

In High School and College: The gap between Negro and white 
educational advantages was revealed in the 1950 Census. In the South 
3 out of every 5 young Negro men had no high school education, while 
about 1 in 5 (19%) had less than 5 years schooling completed. 

Only 14.7% of Negro young men in the 20-24 age group had grad 
ated from high school, compared with 42% of white youth of the sam 
age group. Only 2.2% of Negro young men, 30-34 years old, had 
graduated from college compared with 8.8% of the white youth, 25-29 
years old. 

In the North, nearly a third (31.3%) of Negro youth had graduated 
from high school, compared with 56.4% of white youth. But only 3.4% 
of Negro young men in the North were college graduates, compared 
with 10.6% of white young men. 

The situation has improved, however, in recent years. Between 2,000. 
and 3,000 Negroes are now attending southern universities, who would” 
have been barred in 1950 before the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the” 
all-white University of Texas Law School must admit Herman Marion 
Sweatt. Since the Sweatt decision, Negroes have been accepted in uni 
versities in Texas, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. States still holding out against Negro students in state uni 
versities are Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Florida. 

Guy B. Johnson of North Carolina wrote in The Nation, (Dec. 1% 
1955): “In striking contrast to the bitter public controversy over the 
segregation issue in the southern public schools is the fact that integra 
tion of Negro students in southern higher education is largely a fai 
accompli. . . . The most remarkable thing about this revolution if 
southern education and race relations is the fact that it has been accom 
plished so peacefully.” 

School Expenditures: Per pupil expenditures for Negro childre 
have increased substantially in recent years but the amounts spent i 
cight southern states in 1952 indicate the wide gap in white-Neg 
current expenditures which still remained in that year. The figures, com 
piled by the Southern States Cooperative Program in Education 
Administration, show that in the South as a whole in 1952 expenditure 
per pupil were $115.08 for Negro children, or 30% less than 
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$164.83, spent per pupil for white children. In Mississippi the expendi- 
tures per Negro pupil were only $35.27 in 1952, or 70% below the 
$117-43 spent for white children. 

An example of the difference in school expenditures was given by 
the N.Y. Post, June 22, 1956. In Montgomery, Ala., the George Wash- 
ington Carver High School and the Booker T. Washington High 
School, built at a combined cost of around $500,000 at 1948 construc- 
tion prices, are better than anything Negroes ever had before. “But 
both buildings could be housed in one wing of the massive Sidney 
Lanier High School which was built for whites in 1928 at the cost of 
$1,000,000. And neither, in any way, approaches the $2,000,000 Robert 
E. Lee High School for whites opened last year. . . . The disparity 
between Montgomery’s Negro and white high schools is much greater 
than the sums it cost to build them.” 

No Mental Lag: A report financed by the Fund for the Republic, 
issued in November, 1956, stated that no scientific evidence exists to 
show that American Negroes are inherently inferior in intelligence to 
white Americans. The study, conducted by Dr. Robert D. North of 
the Educational Records Bureau and published by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, declared that if in intelligence tests there is any 
Negro lag it can very well be due to environmental, not hereditary, 
factors: “If the nation’s school systems were segregated on the ability 
to learn, color lines would be crossed in a way that would bewilder 
advocates of white mental supremacy.” 

Lucy Case: Autherine J. Lucy, 26-year old Negro woman, for three 
years had been seeking admission to the University of Alabama at 
Tuscaloosa, to study library science. She had graduated from a Bir- 
mingham Methodist college for Negroes and had taught school in 
Alabama. A federal judge had ordered Miss Lucy’s enrollment in the 
University. She entered on February 1, 1956, but was still refused a 
room in a campus dormitory. 

On the third day of her attendance, a mob of white demonstrators, 
Mostly non-students, threw rocks, eggs and mud at the car in which she 
was riding, while some of the hoodlums threatened her life. About 500 
of the students, however, signed a petition insisting that her right to 
attend classes be protected. President Oliver C. Carmichael of the 
/niversity on February 6 suspended Miss Lucy “for her own protec- 
ton.” In the federal court on February 29, Judge Grooms heard Miss 

Ucy’s appeal against the suspension and ordered that the university 
Teinstate her within five days. But on March 1, University of Alabama 
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trustees “permanently expelled” her on the charge that she had insti 
tuted contempt of court proceedings against the college. Represent 
by Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP, Miss Lucy, who married a Te 
Baptist minister in April, 1956, has continued her legal battle for read 
mission to the university. 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION PROBLEMS 


Racially separate schools were maintained in 17 states and the District) 
of Columbia prior to the Supreme Court’s decision (May 17, 1954) thai 
public school racial segregation laws are unconstitutional. In March, 
1956, the high court extended its ruling to include state-supported 
colleges and universities. 

By an implementation decree, May 31, 1955, the Court declared that 
lawsuits to enforce segregation would be under jurisdiction of federal 
courts. It directed that courts be guided by “equitable principles” and 
“practical flexibility,” but said: “The vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement 
with them.” Admissions to public schools on an integrated basis should” 
be carried out, it directed, “with all deliberate speed.” 

By September, 1956, it was reported that six states (Ky., Md., Mo. 
Okla., W. Va. Del.) and the District of Columbia were already in-” 
tegrating or trying to integrate. Eight states (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss. _ 
N.C,, S.C., and Va.) at the end of 1956, remained wholly segregated at 
the primary and secondary levels, 

The Southern Regional Council in December, 1956, found that some 
666 school districts out of about 3,700 having both white and Negro 
pupils had desegregated. Altogether some 320,000 Negro and white 
pupils were in integrated situations. 

Five states (Ala., Ga., Miss., S.C., and Va.) have actively and openl 
resisted the Supreme Court’s decision. The legislature of Virginia, fo 
example, adopted an “interposition” resolution February 1, 1956. (“In 
terposition” means that the state seeks to interpose its sovereignty 
stop any federal interference with powers “reserved to the states.” 
These five states are the ones in which the White Citizens Counci 
(see below) have most openly defied the Supreme Court, boycot 
those who support the decision, and encouraged acts of violence again’ 
the Negro people. 

States Integrating: In contrast to the states defying the U.S. 5 
preme Court are the five states and the District of Columbia that hav 
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made definite progress in integration. In a survey on integration, the 
N. Y. Times (March 13, 1956) pointed out that the District of Columbia 
had achieved desegregation with “almost incredible speed.” By the 
end of 1956, integration had included the entire school system of the 
District. 

Kentucky made considerable progress toward integrating its 
schools in 1956. By the end of that year it was reported that most 
of the state’s 221 public school districts had adopted some form of in- 
tegration. Careful planning at state level and interracial discussion and 
study in local communities, notably in Louisville, contributed to the 
success of the state’s program, Negro teachers as a group were reported 
to be better trained than white teachers. 

But with the opening of schools in certain Kentucky communities in 
September, 1956, mobs of White Citizens Councils moved in to stop 
Negro pupils from attending the formerly all-white schools. Coming 
mainly from other communities, the Councils pressed a boycott of white 
pupils against the integrated schools in Sturgis, Clay and Henderson, 
Ky. They threatened and tried to terrorize the few Negro children 
who were attending classes. Gov. A. B. Chandler called out the Na- 
tional Guard which escorted the Negro children to school in Sturgis 
and Clay for several days. But the district school board accepted State 
Attorney Ferguson’s legal opinion that school officials and not parents 
should decide when to integrate the schools. Bowing to such pressure, 
Negro families of Clay withdrew their children who then had no school 
nearer home than the all-Negro school 11 miles away. A similar tempo- 
rary victory for the segregationists took place in Sturgis. The NAACP 
challenged the decisions in both Clay and Sturgis. 

Mob Violence in Tennessee and Texas: The only effort toward 
integration in Tennessee was in 1956 at Clinton where the admission 
of 12 Negro students in September touched off mob violence that 
resulted in the calling out of State Highway Police and National 
Guard. John Kasper, a White Citizens Council racist agitator from 
New York, entered Clinton and stirred up a mob that stopped integra- 
tion at the Clinton High School. Kasper was indicted by a grand jury 
at Clinton and tried in November on charges of sedition and inciting 
to riot. But a 12-man white jury acquitted him. 

A white clergyman of Clinton, Rev. Paul W. Turner, on December 
3, 1956, walked with a group of Negro children to school, but on the 
way home he himself was brutally beaten by white men. The U.S. 
Department of Justice then sent in men who arrested 16 of the trouble- 
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makers. On December 10, the Clinton High School reopened wi 
Negro students once more in their seats. But on February 14, 1957, a 
explosion of dynamite, left by a white man, wrecked the home of 
Negro family. 
In Mansfield, Texas, efforts at desegregation were met with violen 
outbursts. This was the “initial penetration of the eastern area of Texas 
where about 90% of the state’s Negroes reside.” (N.Y. Times, Sept 
30, 1956.) 
Declaration Against Integration: In a document called “Declara- 
tion of Constitutional Principles,” a misleading name, 96 Congressmen 
on March 11, 1956, opened a drive in opposition to the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling against segregation. Of the original signers, 19 were sena- 
tors and 77 representatives, all from southern states. They included 
both senators from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virginia, and Sen. Price Daniel o} 
Texas. 
The document was presented in the Senate by Sen. Walter F. George 
(D., Ga.) and in the House by Rep. Howard W. Smith (D., Va.). 
After it was presented, four more Congressmen signed it, making a 
total of 100, of whom four were Republicans. 
The manifesto declares: “We regard the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the school cases as clear abuse of judicial power. It climaxes a 
trend in the Federal judiciary undertaking to legislate, in derogation 
of the authority of Congress, and to encroach upon the reserved rights 
of the states and the people.” The document then states approval of the 
“separate but equal public facilities,” the old doctrine that the high 
court unanimously outlawed in its 1954 ruling. The southern Congress: 
men said the Supreme Court justices had “substituted their personal 
political and social ideas for the established law of the land.” 
The signers promised to use only “lawful means.” But these Con 
gressmen have done nothing to stop the murders, assaults and rio 
against the Negro people in the South. While voicing opposition to vio 
lent action, their declaration nevertheless tended to increase the violenc 
since it gave local authorities and White Citizens Councils a new bol 
ness in defying the highest court. 
Methods of defiance in various states include efforts to turn publi 
schools into “private” schools indirectly supported by state funds. Bul 
the statement itself warns against destroying the system of public ed 
cation. Some southern Congressmen propose a boycott of candidate 
favorable to the court’s ruling. Another proposal was contained in 
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pill introduced by Sen. Willis A. Robertson (D., Va.), to provide that 
4 state can meet constitutional requirements esther by segregated public 
schools or by “separate but equal” facilities for white and Negro stu- 
dents. In February, 1957, a resolution was adopted by the Georgia 
legislature calling for impeachment of 6 U.S. Supreme Court Justices— 
Warren, Black, Reed, Douglas, Frankfurter and Clark. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Thurgood Marshall, special counsel of the NAACP, reported in 
1956 that they had waited two years after the Supreme Court decision 
against segregated schools: “Today we face eight southern states that 
refuse to move... . We follow the court’s order; we move with ‘de- 
liberate speed’.” The NAACP had prepared 20 cases against segre- 
gated schools in the eight states. It has been active also in the boycott 
and struggle against segregation in buses in Montgomery, Ala., and 
other southern centers. 

Effectiveness of the organization in defending the rights of the Negro 
people has earned it the outspoken hostility of such groups as the Ku 
Klux Klan and the White Citizens Councils. In the states which have 
either delayed any integration in their schools or openly defied the Su- 
preme Court on the issue, the NAACP is singled out as the most un- 


| compromising challenger of segregation. 


Started in 1909 after the anti-Negro race riots at Springfield, Ill., in 
1908, NAACP has steadily grown to the present total of 350,000 mem- 
bers and 1,500 local units in 44 states. About 90% of its membership 
is Negro, but many white progressives have also participated in its activ- 
ities. It has consistently sought full citizenship rights for Negro Ameri- 
cans, 

About a thousand delegates and observers attended the 47th an- 
nual convention of the NAACP in San Francisco, June 26 to July 1, 
1956. Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins charged both major political 
Parties with dillydallying on the question of civil rights. The conven- 
tion urged Congress to enact fair employment practice legislation; to 
Prohibit racial discrimination and segregation in any federally aided 
housing, schools or health services; and to withhold federal funds from 
areas refusing to take steps toward school desegregation. 

The convention approved action to carry out the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation decree and to file suit at the request of parents in 
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the eight states where segregation persists. It called for independent 
investigations of White Citizens Councils and similar groups. Rev. 
King, leader of the Alabama bus boycott, told the convention: “There 
is a brand new Negro in the South with a new sense of dignity and_ 
destiny.” If protests against segregation mean going to jail, he said, “We 
must honorably fill up the jail houses of the South.” 

Banned and Fined: During 1956, the NAACP was banned from 
operating in Louisiana, Alabama and Texas. South Carolina barred” 
NAACP members from state, municipal and school employment and © 
revoked the tax exempt status of any church or similar building used — 
for NAACP meetings. In Georgia plans were under way to outlaw the 
organization. On December 14, 1956, the NAACP yielded its financial — 
records to the state of Georgia after its president John H. Calhoun, 
had been jailed for “willful contempt” of court. 

Virginia passed seven measures, aimed against the NAACP, to forbid 
“advocacy of a racial cause” and thus end free speech. In Mississippi 
the organization was kept under state surveillance. In Florida it was _ 
under state investigation. In Montgomery, Ala., the NAACP was fined _ 
$100,000, July 30, 1956, for refusing to hand over its membership 
rolls to a circuit court. It has appealed to the higher courts against this 
fine. 


BUS BOYCOTT 


On December 1, 1955, Mrs. Rosa Parks, a Negro alteration tailor in 
Montgomery refused to give up her seat to a white man. She was 
arrested, finger-printed, and jailed for the night. In court, December 5, 
she was fined $14 and released. She appealed the conviction, but was 
dismissed from her job in the retail store. 

The Negro people of Montgomery started a boycott against the 
transit system, Montgomery City Lines, owned by a big northern firm, 
National City Lines, operating in 10 southern or border cities. Led by 
ministers of the Negro churches, the boycott became almost 100% 
effective, as men and women walked, or formed car pools, or hired 
trucks and cars to get to work. Between 40,000 and 50,000 Negroes 
were involved in the protest, demanding that seating be on a “first 
come, first served” basis. The boycott became a Gandhi-like movement 
of passive resistance. From 60% to 70% of bus riders had been Ne- 
groes. When the boycott became effective, buses were losing about 
$3,000 a day. They raised the ro¢ fare to 15¢ but still lost money. Some 
schedules were abandoned entirely. 
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Arrests and Trials: On February 21, 1956, after 11 weeks of boycott, 
115 Negroes were indicted under an old state law, originally aimed at 
labor disputes. It makes an organized boycott unlawful without “a just 
cause or legal excuse.” The number indicted was later reduced to go. 
Included among those to be tried were 25 Negro clergymen who had 
consistently counselled their congregations against any form of violence. 
Rev. Martin Luther King, president of the Montgomery Improvement 
Association and pastor of the Dexter Ave. Baptist Church, after a four- 
day trial, was found guilty March 22 by a circuit court judge and fined 
$500. At his trial more than 30 Negro defense witnesses testified about 
the insults and ill-treatment to which they had been subjected on the 
bus lines. King’s house had been bombed on January 30, when his wife 
and two children were at home. They were not injured. 

Among the other boycott leaders were Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
pastor of the Negro First Baptist Church and head of the negotiating 
committee which was attempting in March to settle the boycott, and 
E. D. Nixon, former president of the Alabama NAACP. A local Negro 
lawyer, Fred D. Gray, active in defense of the boycotters, was himself 
indicted in connection with a suit against segregation, but his case was 
dismissed. 


Widespread support of the Alabama boycott developed throughout 
the country. Contributions were sent from many northern churches to 
help meet transportation and other expenses of the protest movement. 
With this nationwide support, the colored people of Montgomery con- 
tinued the boycott for a year until bus segregation in Alabama was 


declared illegal by a final ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court. (See be- 
low.) 


In Other Areas: In Stockton, Calif., the Stockton City Lines are 
owned by the same National City Lines of Chicago which operate the 
boycotted lines in Montgomery. Negro people of Stockton planned a 
boycott to take effect March 28, 1956, against the company’s Jim Crow 
hiring policy. March 28 was the day of prayer in Negro churches, and 
in some white churches, against discrimination. The bus company 
quickly agreed to hire a Negro driver and accept applications from 
Negroes for other vacancies. 

in Tallahassee, Fla., some 15,000 Negroes supported a boycott of the 
eity’s bus lines during the last seven months of 1956, in protest against 
segregation. Tried in October, 1956, in a local court, 21 leaders of the 
boycott and members of the Negro Inter-Civic Council were found 
guilty of maintaining a volunteer car pool “illegally,” were fined and 
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sentenced to prison, but appealed their case to higher courts. The boyc 
in Tallahassee ended December 24, 1956, after the Supreme Cour 
decision against bus segregation in Montgomery had nullified simil 
laws in Florida. On January 3, 1957, a federal judge ruled that Florida 
and Miami bus segregation laws were unconstitutional. 

Ruling Against Intrastate Segregation: On April 23, 1956, the 
U.S. Supreme Court upheld a federal Court of Appeals ruling that 
segregation on intrastate buses violated the U.S. Constitution. It thus 
struck down a South Carolina law requiring segregation of passengers 
on motor vehicles. Twelve other states have had similar laws, so the 
decision had wide application throughout the South. Again on Novem- 
ber 13, 1956, the Supreme Court declared that the Alabama law requir- 
ing segregation on intrastate buses was invalid. In 13 cities of the 
South, bus line companies ended segregation immediately after the high 
court’s decision of April 23, 1956. By January 6, 1957, the Southern 
Regional Council could report that 21 cities in five southern and 
border states had ended bus segregation without violence. 

Segregation was officially ended on Montgomery buses as of Decem- 
ber 20, 1956, but new violence against the Negro people in the city 
halted the buses again in early 1957. Four Negro churches and the 
homes of two ministers, Rev. Abernathy and Rev. Robert Graetz, were — 
bombed January 10, 1957. Shots were fired at Negroes riding the 
buses. Dynamite was thrown at the home of Rev. King. After a 6-day 
stoppage, the newly integrated buses started running again. 

Negro people, represented by 60 leaders from 10 states, appealed to 
President Eisenhower on January 11, 1957, to come South and speak 
out against the growing violence of pro-segregationists. But the Presi- 
dent remained silent on the subject. 


NEGROES IN UNIONS 


Nearly two million U.S. Negroes were trade union members by the 
end of 1956, it was estimated by Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the 
NAACP. This was about double the number reported in r949 in the 
Negro Year Book. It represented about 31% of the 6.4 million organiza- 
ble Negro workers in the labor force. 

There are still unions, however, including three of the independent 
railroad brotherhoods, that refuse to admit Negroes to membership. In 
some others the bylaws have been changed to eliminate discrimination, 
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but Negroes still are denied equal opportunity in the union or the 
chance to obtain jobs. 

In Railroad Unions: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen voted in July, 1956, to affiliate with the AFL-CIO. Their con- 
stitution had previously required applicants for membership to be 
white-born.” The union has voted to alter this clause in order to con- 
form to AFL-CIO policy. 

In their latest constitutions, three other big unions of operating rail 
workers still carry the discrimination clauses, as follows: Locomotive 
Engineers, “No person shall become a member of the B.L.E. unless he 
is a white man”; Railway Conductors & Brakemen, “Any white man 
shall be eligible to membership who, etc.”; Railroad Trainmen, “The 
applicant shall be a white male.” Locomotive Engineers and other rail 
unions have, however, waived their policy of discrimination against 
Negro workers in such states as New York and New Jersey which have 
laws against discrimination. 

Despite a number of court actions in which Negro workers have 
won the right to seek promotions against the opposition of the unions, 
these operating railroad brotherhoods still remain among the most 
backward of the unions in their discrimination policy. 

A few unions have been notably successful during the past two years 
in efforts toward integration in membership. Packinghouse Workers 
has led the way both in the North and South. Its work in the anti-dis- 
crimination field is described by John Hope II in his recent book, Equal- 
ity of Opportunity. It shows that a measurable effort to eliminate dis- 
crimination has now occurred among at least four-fifths of the union’s 
locals. This union has a standard policy clause to be included in its 
contracts: “The company agrees that it will not discriminate against 
any employee or applicant because of race, color, sex, creed, nationality 
or because of membership in the union.” In the “old South,” including 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Florida, the UPWA has 59 locals “most of whom,” says 
Hope, “are moving toward the full application of the union policy.” In 
one year after the Supreme Court decision against segregation, the 
union negotiated 68 contracts in these southern states, every one of them 
containing the anti-discrimination clause. 

At the New Orleans plant of the American Sugar Refining Co., for 
example, about 44% of the workers are Negroes. The union has a 
Signed contract in which all provisions, covering vacations, paid holi- 
days, and wages, apply uniformly to all workers whether white or col- 
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ored, There is no discrimination in the union and many Negroes in 
plant have been promoted to skilled jobs. 

Mine, Mill Workers (Ind.), Furniture Workers, Mine Workers (Ind. 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen (Ind.) and Electrical Workers (UE 
as well as Automobile Workers have all overcome obstacles in race rel 
tions and maintained their basic principles against discrimination. 
considerable number of unions during the past two years have chang 
previous policies and agreed to admit Negroes to membership. Ameri 
can Federation of Teachers at its convention in 1955 voted to suspen 
the charter of any union local that practiced segregation. A new in 
tegrated local for Negro and white teachers was organized early i 
1957 in Atlanta, Ga., where a former local had refused to comply wi 
a union order for integration. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers had un: 
til recently permitted segregation in union locals in Texas and othe 
southern states. By agreement between the union and the Magnoli 
Petroleum Co. at Beaumont, Texas, in December, 1955, discriminatio 
against Negroes in employment was ended. Negro workers were ad 
mitted to the formerly all-white union local. The union announced it 
other southern affiliates must end segregation or lose their charters. 

Secession Attempted: Southern racists on July 21, 1956, met in 
Birmingham, Ala., to organize a “Southern Federation of Labor” i 
opposition to the AFL-CIO on the race issue. But only 200 “delegates” 
came to the business session and only 500 to an evening meeting. A 
few represented the Southern Aircraft Workers Assn., a split-off fro! 
the Automobile Workers. 

Among the two million AFL-CIO members in southern states, ver 
few have yielded to the secession call of White Citizens Councils. At 
Butler Mfg. Co. in Birmingham, the new Southern Fabricating & Steel 
workers was defeated by a wide margin in June, 1956, in a Nation 
Labor Relations Board election. The Structural Iron Workers (A 
CIO) retained bargaining rights. 

















WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS 


Shordy after the U.S. Supreme Court ruling, outlawing segregati 
in the public schools, groups of former Ku Klux Klansmen meeting i 
Mississippi in June, 1954, started the White Citizens Councils mov 
ment. There is no single name for this movement which has alre 
spread widely in southern and border states. It is organized to retal 
racial segregation in all phases of Negro life. Its policies are those 0 
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the old KKK, as the various names indicate: Pro-Southerners in Ten- 
nessee; Tennessee Society to Maintain Segregation; Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties in Virginia; Patriots of South 
Carolina; White Brotherhood in Georgia. 

About 25 states in early 1957 had some form of White Citizens Coun- 
cils. Representatives of the councils from 15 southern and border states 
met in Memphis, Tenn., December 28, 1955, and formed an over-all 
organization known as the Federation for Constitutional Government, 
headed by John U. Barr, formerly chief southern spokesman for the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

By early 1957, the Councils had some 300,000 members and at least 
$2 million at their disposal. Among the leaders and sponsors in this new 
Klan movement are corporation lawyers, bankers, industrialists, judges, 
local and state politicians, several governors, and U.S. Senators and 
Representatives. Unlike the Klan, the Councils admit women, and have 
no secret membership. 

Against Integration: In a typical action, members of the West 
Alabama Citizens Council at a meeting in Tuscaloosa, February 17, 
1956, each paid $3 membership dues and signed applications, pledging 
themselves to “help defeat” the NAACP as well as “integration, mon- 
grelism, socialism, Communist ideologies, FEPC, and one-world gov- 
ernment.” 

At a White Citizens Council rally of 8,000 persons in New Orleans, 
La. March 20, 1956, Eugene Cook, Attorney General of Georgia, at- 
tacked the NAACP as the “arch enemy of the South.” Roy B. Harris, 
Speaker of the Georgia State Legislature, declared: “The people of my 
state aren’t for integration by degrees or no other way. . . . High- 
way patrol will enlist every able-bodied white man in Georgia.” 

Similar pro-segregation rallies were held by the WCC during Septem- 
ber, 1956, in Knoxville, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., and other areas 
of the South. They attacked not only the NAACP but also the Na- 
tional Urban League, an inter-racial social work agency. 

Resistance to the WCC has developed in many parts of the South. 
At Orangeburg, S.C., members of the faculty and student body at South 
Carolina State College (Negro) carried on a counter-offensive against 
the Councils. White supremacists had proclaimed an all-out economic 
war on Negro and white supporters of the U.S. Supreme Court ruling. 
Negro small businessmen had been bankrupted. Negro workers, threat- 
ened with loss of their jobs, had been forced to remove their names 
from integration petitions. The Negroes’ counter-offensive developed 
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in some areas into an effective boycott against business owned and o 
erated by Council members. 

AFL-CIO Report: A special report on the White Citizens Council 
approved by the AFL-CIO executive council, February 10, 1956, d 
clared that the Councils represent a “dangerously un-American an 
anti-democratic movement. . . .” They “became the rallying poini 
throughout the South for the defiance of the Supreme Court decision 

. There is a close link between these organizations and the driv 
to weaken and destroy trade unions. . . .” The movement “is anti-unio 
and anti-democratic. . . . Its repudiation by all Americans devoted t 
ideals of freedom and democracy is the first line of defense of our free 
institutions.” 


KILLINGS OF NEGROES 


After the U.S. Supreme Court ruling against segregation in the 
public schools, some white persons in the South openly advocated vio- 
lence in opposing integration. Such a call for bloodshed was described 
in an Associated Press dispatch from Jackson, Miss. (Sept. 9, 1954): 
“One said ‘a few killings’ would be the best thing for the state just) 
before the people vote on a proposed constitutional amendment empow- 
ering the Legislature to abolish public schools. The ‘few killings’ would. 
make certain that the people approve the amendment and ‘would save 
a lot of bloodshed later on.’” 

Many wanton murders of Negroes go unreported and are known: 
only to those who perpetrate the crime. Killings of Negroes today are’ 
not listed as “lynchings” but victim mysteriously disappears and the 
body is later found in a river or in some obscure place. Even if there 
is evidence against any white man who is tried for the crime, he is 
acquitted and goes on his way, scotfree. More often no one is even 
brought to trial for the murder. 

Of such killings, NAACP, in its pamphlet, M is for Mississippi and 
Murder, reported: “These were not murders of passion, or for profit, 
but futile, cold, brutal murders to bolster the theory of superiority bas 
upon skin color.” 

Murder in the South: At least seven of the wanton killings o 
Negroes reported during the past two years, have been in Mississippi 
In a record that is far from complete we list below some of the killin 
that have occurred during 1955 and 1956: 

At Belzoni, Miss., May 7, 1955, a Negro minister, Rev. George W 
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Lee, was driving home when another car overtook him. Two shotgun 
blasts shot away his jaw and killed him. He had been first of his race 
to register to vote in the county and had refused to remove his name 
when threatened. No arrests were made. NAACP Executive Secre- 
tary Roy Wilkins said that Lee was killed “because he thought he 
ought to vote just like other Americans.” 

On August 13, 1955, at Brookhaven, Miss., a Negro, Lamar Smith, 
was shot dead in front of the courthouse. He had been active in the 
primary election and had urged Negroes to vote. Three white men 
were arrested for the crime but a grand jury in September failed to in- 
dict them. 

On October 22, 1955, near Longview, Texas, a 16-year old Negro 
migratory cotton picker, Johnny Earl Reece, was shot and killed as he 
sat in a small restaurant. Two Negro girls were wounded by the same 
rifle shots from a car, driven by white men. The car sped on and fired 
into the home of a Negro bus driver, who had been active in winning a 
local bond issue for new Negro school buildings. 

On a plantation near Holly Springs, Miss., the body of a 12-year-old 
Negro boy, Tim L. Hudson, was found at the end of October, 1955. 
Tim while playing with a white boy had found a dollar bill and kept 
it. The Tri-State Defender, Memphis Negro weekly, after investiga- 
tion, charged that he had been killed by the white boy’s relatives. No 
one has been indicted for the slaying which was listed as an “accident.” 

On November 5, 1955, at Heathsville, Va., a 23-year old Negro 
worker, Howard Bromley, was shot in the back and killed by Ira D. 
Hinton, a wealthy white storekeeper. Hinton, who had been drinking, 
was angered because the young Negro had casually placed his arm 
over the shoulder of Hinton’s brother. An all-white jury on December 
21 found Hinton “innocent.” 

At Glendora, Miss., on December 3, 1955, Clinton Melton, 35-year 
old Negro gas attendant, was shot and killed by Elmer Kimbell, a white 
cotton-gin manufacturer. Brought to trial in March, 1956, for the 
murder, Kimbell was acquitted, although “State witnesses, one a white 
man, contended that Mr. Melton had been unarmed when Mr. Kimbell 
returned with a shot gun after an argument. Only once has Mississippi 
executed a white man in the death of a Negro”—and that was in 1890. 
(N.Y. Times, March 14, 1956.) 

At Yazoo City, Miss., on January 20, 1956, an unarmed 23-year old 
Negro, Jesse J. Shelby, was shot and fatally wounded by J. C. Thomp- 
Son, a white policeman, outside a dancehall. The Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
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News reported that Shelby died the next day of a bullet wound in the 
stomach. 

On January 27, 1956, at Mize, Miss., a 28-year old Negro sawmill 
worker, Edward Duckworth, was shot and killed by Grover Luckey, 
the mill-owner. The Negro was slain because he “spoke up to white 
folks.” The Jackson Advocate, Negro newspaper, reported that Duck- 
worth had borrowed money from Mrs. Luckey to take his baby to a 
hospital and had returned to ask for more. Luckey has never been tried 
for the murder. 

At Columbus, Ga., on February 18, 1956, Dr. Thomas H. Brewer, 
Negro physician, was shot and killed in the F. & B. Department Store 
by Lucio Flowers, part owner of the shop. Dr. Brewer, 72-year old 
leader of the Georgia Republican Party and of the NAACP, had been 
active in the fight for Negroes’ voting rights in the county. 

On April 23, 1956, at Huntsville, Ala. a white man joy-riding in a 
car with four others, threw a 10-pound rock at a 79-year old Negro 
preacher, L. C. Baldwin. The Negro who was leading a cow along the 
shoulder of the highway was knocked to the ground and killed. 

Northern Killings: In the North also, such wanton shootings of 
Negroes take place. Some are not reported at all, while others are listed 
as “accidents.” We include two such killings reported during 1955-56. 
In Washington, D.C., July 19, 1955, a Negro truck driver, Nelson E. 
Marshall, was shot dead by a policeman, James E. Barnes, in a traffic 
jam accident. Barnes hurled racial epithets at Marshall, driver of a 
Safeway Stores truck and member of the Teamsters (AFL). The 
NAACP raised a fund for Marshall’s wife and three children. 

In Trenton, N. J., September 2, 1955, a 21-year old Negro Marine 
Corps veteran, Robert J. Johnson, Jr., was killed by Patrolman Vincent 
Morrison, without provocation. Johnson had been wounded three times 
in the Korean war. With a friend he was driving to work at the Gen- 
eral Motors plant when a police car came alongside. The policeman 
fired a bullet through Johnson’s head but claimed the shooting was 
“accidental.” 

Murder of Emmett Till: At Money, Miss., on August 28, 1955, 4 
14-year old boy, Emmett Louis Till, was kidnapped from his uncle’s 
house, beaten, shot and thrown into the Tallahachie River. He had 
come from Chicago to visit his great-uncle, Moses Wright. Young Ti 
was the only son of his mother and she was a widow. 

Tried at Sumner, Miss., in September, 1955, for the Till murder we 
two white men, J. W. Milam and Roy Bryant, half-brothers who admit 
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ted taking the Till boy from his uncle’s house because he had allegedly 
“wolf-whistled” at Mrs. Bryant. Moses Wright courageously took the 
witness stand and identified Milam as the kidnapper with a drawn gun. 
A white jury took only 1 hour and 7 minutes to acquit the two white 
men. County Sheriff H. C. Strider swore the body in the river could 
not be identified as that of the Till boy, although it was so identified 
by members of his family. On November 9, 1955, a grand jury in Le 
Flore County, Miss., found “no true bill” on a kidnap charge against 
Milam and Bryant. 

An article on the murder in Look magazine (Jan. 24, 1956), con- 
tained the confession of Milam and Bryant that they had beaten Em- 
mett Till with a .45 army pistol and thrown his body in the river. The 
N.Y. Amsterdam News commented that Milam and Bryant knew they 
could not be tried again for the same crime, so they gave signed state- 
ments to the magazine. 

The NAACP called upon Mississippi’s governor-elect, J. P. Coleman, 
to convene the county grand jury to rehear the “charges against these 
self-confessed criminals,” but Coleman did nothing. Nationwide pro- 
tests in this case resulted in appeals to Attorney General Brownell to 
bring the guilty white men to justice. The Baltimore Afro-American, 
Negro weekly, after an independent intensive investigation presented 
all the facts to the Department of Justice. Witnesses could testify, this 
report stated, that the “hole in Till’s head was not a bullet hole, but a 
hole drilled in his head with a brace and bit by one of the white men.” 
Gov. William C. Stratton of Illinois appealed to Brownell because the 
rights of the Illinois citizen, Till, had been violated in Mississippi, but 
the Attorney General replied that the federal government had no juris- 
diction in the case. A special report by the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, October 21, 1955, stressed that U.S. prestige abroad had been 
“seriously damaged” by the Till case. On the acquittal of the white 
men, condemnation in all European countries had been “swift, violent 
and universal.” (N. Y. Times, Oct. 22, 1955.) 


SHIFT IN THE NEGRO VOTE 


It was estimated that about 1.45 million Negroes registered to vote 
in 14 southern states in 1956 (about 21% of all Negroes over 21 in 
those states) and about 3 million elsewhere. Although from 1932 to 
1952 Negro citizens had given “better than 70% of their votes to 
Democratic Presidential candidates,” as Henry Lee Moon pointed out 
in the New Republic (Dec. 3, 1956), the 1956 voting saw a reversal 
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of the previous pattern in the Southern states and to some extent in th 
North also. 

In the South the breakaway from the Democrats was believed t 
have been decisive in carrying Tennessee and Louisiana for Eisenhower, 
and to have brought about the election of at least one Republican Sena- 
tor, Thurston B. Morton, from Kentucky. 

Moon reported that “the closer the Negro lived to White Council 
areas, the more precipitous was his flight from the Democrats... . In 
Atlanta, predominantly Negro precincts which gave the Republican can- 
didate only 31% of their votes four years ago returned “82% of their 
votes for President Eisenhower this November 6.” In Norfolk, 89% 
of the Negro voters supported the Democratic nominee in 1952, but 
only 20% in 1956. In Richmond, 68% of Negro ballots were for Stev- 
enson in 1952; but 69% went for Eisenhower in 1956. 

In some Northern cities up to 20% of the Negro vote switched to 
Eisenhower. The largest shifts took place in precincts where the Demo- 
cratic machines were weakest or where the Negroes enjoyed higher 
incomes. Lesser shifts took place in areas of low income where bread- 
and-butter issues took precedence over civil rights. 

Negro wards in Baltimore, which in 1952 voted 3-1 and 4-1 for 
Stevenson were 2-1 and 3-1 for Eisenhower in 1956. In New York 
City the Stevenson vote in Negro areas declined from 79% in 1952 to 
66% in 1956, or by about 16%. Rep. Adam C. Powell Jr., Harlem 
Democrat, bolted the ticket and supported Eisenhower. He said the 
other Negroes who voted with him had “temporarily deserted” the 
Democratic Party because of “creeping Eastlandism.” 


V. THE TRADE UNIONS 


EXTENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Although the total membership of all unions in the U.S. is now esti- 
mated at around 17 million, the gain since the end of World War II 
has been only about 3 million. In other words, the rise in membership 
has done little more than keep pace with the rise in the total labor force. 

As there are about 52 million in nonagricultural employment in the 
U.S. the membership of all unions makes up about 35% of the total. 
AFL-CIO estimates that 42 million are organizable, so on this basis 
about 40% could now be considered unionized. 

The percentage organized differs in the various sectors of the econ- 
omy. The AFL-CIO estimated in 1956 that the largest percentages 
organized were in the construction and transportation industries where 
the figure was for each about 80%. In manufacturing the total for all 
workers was 55%, but for industrial production workers alone the 
figure was about 75%. Coal and metal mining were about 75% in 
the union, and public utilities and communications were each about 
45% organized. Next highest in order of unionization were the crude 
oil and natural gas industries where the percentage was 30, followed by 
services (only 10%); government (only 7%) and wholesale and retail 
trade, and finance, each only 5%. 

Of the 17 million unionists about 15 million are in the united federa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO.) Remainder are in the railroad brotherhoods, 
the mining and longshoremen’s unions, several progressive unions, and 
other independent bodies. 

Plants with the largest number of workers are usually the best 
organized. The Department of Labor’s American Workers’ Fact Book 
says that “a recent survey covering 17 major labor market areas in- 
dicated that from 80% to 90% of manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying 1,000 or more workers were covered by union agreements 
compared with but slightly more than one-half of the small establish- 
ments, each employing from 51 to 100 workers.” 

Location of Union Membership: A study by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research found that union membership increased from 
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6.5 million in 1939 to 16.2 million in 1953. Of the total 9.7 million 
increase in this period, more than 6.7 million, or almost 70%, occurred 
in ten states—New York, California, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Indiana, Massachusetts and Missouri. In general, 
there was a westward shift in membership from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Middle West and the Pacific Coast regions. 

By 1953, union membership exceeded 2 million in New York and 
exceeded 1 million in each of five states—Pennsylvania (1.5 million), 
California (1.4 million), Illinois (1.4 million), Ohio (1.2 million), 
and Michigan (1.1 million). 

Union membership in the U.S. in 1953 covered 33% of nonagricul- 
tural employees, compared with 21.5% in 1939. The most highly union- 
ized state was Washington, with 53% of its nonagricultural employees 
organized; the least unionized was North Carolina with 8%. New York 
State had 34% organized and Pennsylvania about 40%. 

The East North Central region—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin—where the automobile and metal industries are local- 
ized, showed the largest degree of organization in 1953. 


FIRST CONVENTION OF AFL-CIO 

The first constitutional convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations was held in New York 
City, December 5-8, 1955. The meeting was preceded by brief separate 
and final conventions of the two organizations constituting the new 
federation. Both voted for the merger, the Transport Workers delega- 
tion opposing it in the CIO convention. It later decided to remain in 
the new federation. 

Reporting on the founding convention, J. W. Bloch, in the official 
Department of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review, February, 1956, said 
it opened a “new era in American labor history,” adding: “This was a 
merger of top structures, a reconciliation of broad outlook and policies; 
the consolidation of unity down the line . . . was yet to come.” 

Delegates to the convention numbered 1,487, representing 135 na- 
tional and international unions, 5 departments, 93 state branches, 490 
local central bodies and industrial union councils, 148 directly affiliated 
local unions and local industrial unions. 

Officers of the new merged organization elected at the convention 
were George Meany, president; William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treas- 
urer (both of whom had held similar positions in the AFL), and 27 
vice-presidents including 10 from former CIO unions and 17 from 
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former AFL unions. These 29 make up the executive council. 

Two of the vice presidents were Negroes—Pres. A. Philip Randolph 
of the Sleeping Car Porters and the late Willard S. Townsend, president 
of the Transport Service Employees. No Negro had previously been 
elected to the top committee post in either AFL or CIO. 

Walter P. Reuther, former president of the CIO, was elected presi- 
dent of the new Industrial Union Department, which was added to the 
five departments that had already been in existence in the AFL—build- 
ing and construction trades, metal trades, maritime trades, railway 
employees, and union label and service trades. At the time of the 
merger the Industrial Union Department included 66 affiliated unions 
(it had grown to 74 by August, 1956), 35 of them formerly AFL. It 
represented more than 7 million members, a majority of them (about 
4.5 million) from the CIO. The IUD was set up as the result of pre- 
merger demands by CIO for a department in AFL-CIO to “promote 
the interests of industrial unions” within the new federation. 

AFL-CIO included some 15 million members, about 4.5 million of 
them from the former CIO. The new federation, however, did not in- 
clude the United Mine Workers of America, the railroad brotherhoods 
(see below) and the progressive unions that had been expelled from 
the CIO, with the exception of one—the Fur Workers—which, after 
being “cleaned” of left wing leaders, had been absorbed by an AFL 
organization, the Meat Cutters. 

Constitution of the new organization gave the executive council 
authority to suspend any union considered to be “communist-influ- 
enced.” However, although the constitution also listed anti-discrimina- 
tion among its principles, there were no provisions authorizing the 
executive council to suspend a union for refusing admission to Negroes. 

Some of the main resolutions are mentioned below. All votes at the 
convention were unanimous, following a minimum of discussion. On 
many resolutions there was no discussion at all. 

Foreign Policy Resolution: As in previous conventions of the AFL 
and CIO the resolution on foreign policy, adopted without discussion, 
continued the cold war line of the U.S. State Department, declaring 
that “Soviet imperialism seeks to subvert and conquer the free world 
and remold all society in line with its Communist preconceptions of a 
new social order.” 

This longest of all the resolutions declared also that while Com- 
munism “is currently the main totalitarian threat to freedom and peace, 
we must be equally opposed to every other brand of dictatorship 
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(Falangist, Fascist, Nazi, Peronist, Titoist) as reprehensible foes of 
human dignity, decency and liberty.” 

In answer to requests for delegations of trade unions to visit the 
Soviet Union, the resolution said the AFL-CIO “rejects, as a matter of 
principle, the idea of free labor sending delegations to any country 
which prohibits free trade unions. .... We oppose the Moscow-Peiping 
Axis maneuver to have free trade union delegations visit the Soviet 
slave orbit as a vital phase of the sinister Big Smile strategy calculated 
to confuse and divide the democratic camp.” 

The AFL in the past had always refused to send any delegation to 
observe conditions in the Soviet Union. It also determined the line of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, which warned 
its affiliates in other countries that they should “not forget the real 
intentions hidden behind . . . these invitations.” Pres. Meany went so 
far as to say that U.S. groups of businessmen, farmers, ministers and 
others who had accepted such invitations to visit Russia “are making a 
mistake.” 

Other federation leaders favored more moderate policies, and the 
foreign policy resolution said it favored “cultural relations with the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Economic Policy: To sustain full employment in the months ahead, 
the convention supported a series of moves included in a resolution 
on economic policy. These included encouragement of free collective 
bargaining by all levels of government in order to raise wages and 
fringe benefits, and when feasible to obtain guaranteed employment and 
other improvements; revision of federal tax policies to strengthen con- 
sumer buying power; revision of state and local tax systems to establish 
tax structures based more largely upon ability to pay; extension of 
federal legal minimum wage law to millions who now lack its protec- 
tion and the raising of the minimum to $1.25 an hour and improvement 
of coverage and standards under state minimum wage laws. 

Also, extension of special assistance to areas of “persistent economic 
distress”; modernization of the inadequate unemployment compensa- 
tion system; raising of old age and survivors benefit payments under 
the Social Security Act; adoption of a national health program, in- 
cluding national health insurance as part of the social security system; 
adoption of a national housing goal of 2 million new units a year and 
reduction of interest rates on home loans; substantial increase in public 
housing to provide adequate housing for low-income families. 

It went on record also for adoption of progressive farm programs 
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including price supports, conservation, low-cost credit and rural elec- 
trification and telephone service; aid to small business through low- 
interest loans; and a program of expanded federal aid to education, 
health facilities and roads. “A public works program should be viewed 
as a continuing one, to keep the structure of society strong; in periods 
of economic decline, such programs should be accelerated without long 
delays.” 

Taft-Hartley Act: Convention called for “elimination” of the evils 
of the Act, but there was no talk of repeal. It condemned the Republi- 
can Administration for not keeping its pledge to rid the Act of its 
anti-union provisions. It denounced “the administrative policies of the 
National Labor Relations Board.” And it said that in actual operation 
“the Act has been used to block union organization, to weaken unions, 
and to interfere with free collective bargaining.” 

Ethical Practices: The convention condemned “instances of 
racketeering, corruption, and disregard for ethical standards when they 
occur inside our labor movement.” It said the majority of labor union 
cfficials endeavor honestly to carry out the democratic will of their 
members and that the labor movement itself “accepted the responsibility 
for keeping its own house in order.” It warned that failure to do so 
would lead to government assumption of this responsibility. As in 
previous AFL resolutions on this subject, corruption and Communism 
were equated, to the general confusion of the delegates. 

| A code for administration of union health and welfare plans was 
adopted. Among the major principles in the code were: officials who 
already receive full-time pay from their unions should not receive fees 
or salaries from a welfare plan or profit in any unethical way as a 
result of their responsibilities in administration of such a fund; full 

_ accounting to membership and beneficiaries of the plan; selection of 
insurance carrier by competitive bidding; and a ban on investment of 
funds in enterprises in which any officer of the plan has a personal 
financial interest. 

Civil Rights: After being addressed by Thurgood Marshall, special 
counsel for the National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People, urging organized labor to “refuse to compromise in its organ- 
izing even in the South,” the convention passed a civil rights resolution 
declaring its “strong support for an effective and enforceable fair 
employment practices act.” It supported the decision of the Supreme 
Court outlawing segregation in public schools, and urged Congress to 
enact legislation making lynching a federal crime. Although there had 
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in the past been some deviations from this rule on the part of certai 
unions, the civil rights resolution stated that “the AFL and CIO -have 
always believed in the principle and practice of equal rights for all, 
regardless of race, color, creed or national origin.” 
Political Action: This resolution called for a “continuing and ex. 
panding of the non-partisan program of political education” through 
the new Committee on Political Education (COPE) which replaced 
the former political arms of the AFL (Labor’s League for Polit. 
ical Education) and the CIO (Political Action Committee). It called” 
for special political efforts among the wives and daughters of union 
members. Taking much the same position as AFL conventions in the 
past, it reafirmed labor’s “traditional policy of avoiding entangling 
alliances with any other group and of supporting worthy candidates 
regardless of their party affiliation. We will cooperate wherever prac- 
tical and feasible with other groups which have the same ideals and 
aims as our organization but we seek neither to capture any organiza 
tion nor will we submerge our identity to any other group in any other 
manner.” 
Organizing the Unorganized: The convention noted that “union- 
ization of new areas or new industries during the past decade have not 
kept pace. The great gains recorded in the 1930s and 1940s have not 
been matched during the past few years.” It admitted also that “too 
great a portion of organizing effort in the last ten years has been devoted 
to recruiting workers previously organized by others.” 
Including all the 17 million in the AFL-CIO and in non-affiliated 
unions, “only one out of every three wage and salary workers” employed 
in the U.S. are organized, it reported, and set the trade union ob- 
jective in “the years immediately ahead” as “at least the doubling of 
union membership.” 
It stressed the importance of organization in the “white collar” field 
and among government workers at all levels. It noted that while man 
employers still resort to old-fashioned threats and intimidation 
frighten their workers out of joining unions, “most anti-union em- 
ployers now rely on more subtle, sophisticated means, particularl 
paternalistic devices and specially prepared newspaper and communii 
pressures, to prevent their workers from organizing real unions.” 
In the main speech supporting this resolution, Walter Reuther 
ferred to the fact that the wealthy chemical industry is less than 20% 
organized. He referred also to the many unorganized in textiles, i 
paper mills, in schools (teachers), among white collar workers and i 
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the distribution trades; also in the construction trades, despite the 
strong craft unions in that field. 


MERGER DEVELOPMENTS 





Merger of the AFL and CIO was effected first at the top. It was 
agreed that they would later work out their conflicting interests and 
amalgamate the unions formerly competing in similar fields, and also 
unite the state and city federations into single bodies. Two years, or 
until December 5, 1957, was allowed for finding the basis for amalga- 
mation on the state level. | 

Although the merger was effected fairly easily at the top and more | 
slowly at the lower levels, the differences between CIO and AFL were 
not automatically eliminated. There were still conflicts involving craft 
versus industrial jurisdiction, the drive to organize the trustified indus- 
tries, racial discrimination which still prevailed in some AFL unions, 
racketeering which remained in some of the AFL locals, and foreign 
policy questions where the CIO leaders took a more internationalist 
position than the cold-war advocates from the AFL. 

Ed Townsend of the Christian Science Monitor, December 10, 1956, 
in writing on the first anniversary of the merger, said: “While there is 
only one federation, the same unions are doing business in the same 
| way throughout the country. Labor’s broad policies are largely un- 
changed, and under the AFL-CIO’s surface calm can be found most of 
the rivalries and tensions that caused troubles in the past.” 

And A. H. Raskin wrote in the New York Times (Dec. 2, 1956): 
“In the areas in which specific yardsticks can be used to measure 
accomplishment, the fused organization has yet to prove itself. It has 
undertaken no large-scale campaign to unionize the millions of workers 
still outside its ranks; it has driven no crooks out of union office; it 
has induced no widespread abandonment of racial discrimination by 
‘Jim Crow’ unions.” 

Among the first to complete a mutual aid agreement, (with a joint 
committee directing organization work) were the AFL upholsterers 
and the CIO furniture union. The rival barbers’ unions announced in 
July, 1956, after a vote of the membership of the two unions, that the 
locals of the CIO body would reaffiliate with the AFL union. The 
two unions of government employees merged into one union to organ- 
Ze these workers at several levels—state, county and municipal. The 
AFL Meat Cutters and CIO Packinghouse Workers moved toward 
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unity in 1956, but did not achieve it. The two paper makers unions 
merged in March, 1957. 

By early 1957 state AFL and CIO bodies had merged in 20 states, 
mostly in less industrialized areas where both movements were relatively 
weak. Fourteen of them were in Western states. But struggles over jobs 
and jurisdiction deadlocked negotiations in major states. 


EFFORTS IN THE SOUTH 


After considerable delay further efforts to line up southern workers 
were reported by AFL-CIO in the summer of 1956. In that area union- 
ization had been as low as 9% in some states, up to 25% in others, 
Textile and tobacco plants were the main targets, with chemicals, 
woodworking and paper also on the list. 

The fact that a large part of the nation’s unorganized workers are in 
the South was brought out by Business Week (July 28) when it said: 
“Dixie’s 600,000 to 700,000 textile workers are still only lightly organ- 
ized. An estimated 120,000 mill employees (about 17%) are repre- 
sented by AFL-CIO or independent unions. Since representation can 
be decided by a 51% vote in a bargaining election, actual union mem- 
bership is probably no more than two-thirds of the 120,000 figure.” 

Company-controlled local governments in the South were making 
big efforts to prevent unionization. In many towns special ordinances 
were passed making it difficult to organize. “One town in Georgia... 
Tequires organizers to register, pay a $2,500 fee, and swear they believe 
in segregation.” (N.Y. Times, July 11, 1956.) They are required also 
to swear that the union will not spend any money for causes that 
encourage violation of segregation laws. 

Antiunion terror tactics have been used by employers to prevent 
unionization. For example, the Clothing Workers, while trying to or- 
ganize plants in Mississippi and Arkansas in 1955, saw their organ- 
izers kidnapped and lashed. In Gaffney, S. C., March 14, 1956, four 
Textile Workers’ organizers, attempting to distribute union leaflets 
outside the gate of a mill of Lowenstein & Sons, were attacked by nine 
company-employed roughnecks, beaten, kicked and left with injuries 
The local sheriff turned his back on this violence. Similar incident! 
were reported from other southern mill towns. 

Describing the methods used to oppose unionism, Textile Labor, in 
special report, September, 1956, pointed out that, “The barrier erecte 
by the boss is formidable enough in itself to hamper organizatio! 
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seriously. It runs the gamut of intimidation, spying and brainwashing 
of employees; incitement to race and religious hatred; discharges of pro- 
union workers and violence by hired hoodlums against organizers.” 

Partly as a result of these employer tactics, and partly because the 
two textile unions have failed to work together or unite, the textile 
campaign had made scarcely any progress by early 1957. Labor leaders 
explained that their drive would have to proceed more gradually than 
the more spectacular “Operation Dixie” in 1946-47. They contended 
that a slowgoing, quiet campaign with a minimum of publicity was the 
only way. Others felt that the old-time spirit was lacking in the well- 
paid staffs of the AFL-CIO. , 


WHITE-COLLAR ORGANIZATION 


Nearly 18 million persons in the U.S. could be classified as white- 
collar employees. Of these, the AFL-CIO estimates, there are about 16 
million organizable sales, clerical and professional employees. But not 
more than 3 million of them are organized in any kind of union or 
association. The remaining 13 million make up about one-half of the 
total unorganized workers in the U.S. As John W. Livingston, AFL- 
CIO organizing director, points out, “Fifty percent of the present organ- 
izing potential lies within the white-collar force.” 

Other facts on white-collar employees and their degree of unioniza- 
tion were given at a conference on Problems of White Collar Workers, 
held by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department in Washington, 
December 13-14, 1956. Clerical workers (mainly office workers) number 
about 8.5 million of which about 2 million are stenographers, typists 
and secretaries. Shipping clerks and telephone workers number around 
350,000 each; and another 200,000 are listed as office machine operators. 

Professional and technical workers total about 5 million, of whom 
teachers number around 1.5 million or more, technical engineers about 
600,000, nurses about 500,000 and accountants and auditors about 
400,000. In addition, there are the sales workers, about two-thirds of 
whom are retail clerks, about a million outside representatives, and 
several hundred thousand insurance and real estate agents. 

Livingston told the conference there are about 30 AFL-CIO unions 
having an interest in white-collar organization. He said “there is no 
single field of employment within the white-collar groups which does 
not have at least one jurisdictional overlapping” between present unions. 
But despite such obstacles he was optimistic as to the possibilities of 


a 
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organizing these workers. The fear of automation trends in offices w 
expected to help bring many of these workers into unions. 

About two million office and clerical workers are in manufacturing 
industries where they are only about 17% organized. Possibly 2.2 mih 
lion are in banks, insurance companies, real estate and other firms whi 
are less than 5% organized. In retail and wholesale establishment 
there are about 4.5 million white-collar employees with possibly 5% 
in unions. 

Very few of the nation’s engineers, draftsmen, technical writers and 
scientists are in unions. AFL-CIO has about 15,000 in the Americ 
Federation of Technical Engineers. About 30,000 are in the independent 
Engineers and Scientists of America which has so far turned dow 
invitations to merge with the AFL-CIO union. Efforts are also being 
made by unions of production workers to organize engineers alon 
with other categories of white-collar and salaried employees in par- 
ticular industries such as steel, automobile, aircraft and electrical. Th 
Steelworkers report about 40,000 clerical and technical workers alread 
organized in their own local unions and covered by their own contracts 

At its Miami meeting in January, 1957, the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil approved a plan, presented by Livingston, calling for additional 
organizers to concentrate on a campaign to unionize white-collar em- 
ployees. 

















RACKETEERS AND REMEDIES 


Executive council of AFL-CIO at its August meeting, 1956, tightene 
up its code on ethical practices, Its statement declared: “The possessio! 
of charters covering ‘paper locals’ has enabled such racketeers to vi 
timize individual workers, employers and the general public, whi 
giving a black eye to the labor movement. They have used these chai 
ters to enter into conspiracies with corrupt employers to prevent, for 
price, the genuine organization of workers into legitimate unions, th 
depriving these workers of the benefit of honest collective bargaini 
agreements,” 

In commenting on the spread of labor union rackets, A. H. Rask 
wrote in New York Times (Jan. 6, 1957), that the good record of mo 
of the unions was “obscured by the predatory tactics of crooked uni 
officials in a relatively small number of strategic unions. . . .” So 
times the employer works with the racketeer and actively seeks “ 
aid of unsavory forces to defeat legitimate union demands or to 
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some other business advantage for himself.” The greatest racket inroads 
have been made in trucking, waterfront activities as well as in the 
service, construction, distributive and manufacturing trades. But there 
are also gambling and other rackets carried on with the aid of company 
officials in big mass production industries. 

At its Miami meeting at the end of January, 1957, the AFL-CIO 
executive council adopted a statement of policy that any union official 
who invokes the Fifth Amendment “for his personal protection and to 
avoid scrutiny by proper legislative committees . . . into alleged cor- 

| ruption on his part .. . has no right to continue to hold office in his 
union.” The only dissenting vote was cast by Pres. Dave Beck of the 
Teamsters. High officials of his union later invoked this amendment 
when called before a Senate committee investigating corruption in 
unions. They also questioned the jurisdiction of the original Senate 
committee which subpoenaed them. 

The Miami meeting adopted elaborate ethical codes designed to bar 
all forms of racketeering, and to forbid union officials from maintaining 
compromising business ties. It also laid down rigid standards to guard 
against graft in union health and welfare funds. It was explained that 
unions that defied these codes or the new Fifth Amendment policy 
would be subject to suspension and expulsion. 

The code on racketeering dragged in the Red issue by stating that 
there was no room in the federation or any of its affiliates for any 
officer “who is a crook, a racketeer, a Communist or a Fascist.” Com- 
menting on this, George Morris, labor editor of the Daily Worker, 
noted (Feb. 4, 1957) that “the top leaders of labor, while forced to 
recognize the racketeering issue and to at least formally do something 
about it, have also seized the opportunity to do something that is 
closer to their hearts: they are establishing even greater centralized 
authority and more sweeping forms for elimination of even mild pro- 
gtessives from union office. Secondly, they are at the same time direct- 
ing fire at those in the rank and file and union office, who are most 
vigorously demanding action against racketeering.” 

It was only after an earlier Senate investigation of union welfare 
funds had turned up the evidence against three minor unions, that the 
AFL-CIO leadership took action against them. This culminated in the 
decision at Miami to give these unions, dominated by corrupt influences, 
go days in which to clean house or be suspended. The unions involved 
were all former AFL affiliates—the Allied Industrial Workers (73,000), 
the Distillery Workers (25,000), and the Laundry Workers (72,000). 





—— 
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Early in January Pres. Meany had suspended the secretary-treasurer o 
two small directly-affiliated local unions, one in Philadelphia and one 
in Chicago. 



















THE LABOR PRESS 


It is estimated that the U.S. trade union movement spends about 
$20 million annually to support approximately goo national and regional 
publications. Almost every national union has an official organ sent 
to each member. Some unions like the Auto Workers, also publish 
more than one periodical. The total circulation of all such publications, 
at all union levels, is estimated at around 25 million a month. 

Like the labor movement itself, the labor press is now appearing 
better dressed and better heeled. Some international unions are putting 
out monthly magazines with slick covers in color and interior to match, 
A great many labor weeklies, whether tabloid or standard size, are 
easier to look at than before. 

With the approximation to community standards of appearance has 
come a possibly disturbing loss of militance and robust union spirit. 
Editors seem content to fill their columns with syndicated stories from 
Washington or New York of a routine type at which hardly anyone can 
take offense. Apart from the local union news—also pretty well fumi- 
gated—there is a discouraging sameness in the pages of the labor press,, 
apart from the few outside the AFL-CIO papers, which retain much of 
their original fire and spirit. 

In a number of regions labor papers are produced wholesale in a 
single central printshop, with only some local news and ads (some- 
times even the same ads appear in most of the units in the group) to 
make each paper different from the rest. It is an effective saving of 
expense and time. Yet it produces a paper whose reading matter is less 
inspiring and influential than the older type of labor paper, which 
was less glossy and less mechanically craftsmanlike, but had the time 
and the courage to deal with live issues affecting its immediate reade 
and also carried penetrating critical articles on the national scene. 

Many editors feel the loss of Federated Press, the daily labor new 
service founded in 1919 which closed its doors late in 1956. Carl Haes 
ler, who had been managing editor since 1922, said in announcing the 
fact: “Federated Press news and mat service could not be maintaine 
at its traditional level of competence and objective reporting becau 
of the greatly reduced number of labor editors willing to risk crac 
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downs by top union brass who do not relish a service to the labor press 
that is not subject to their dictation. Other factors were the growing 
concentration of power at the top in the labor movement, the decline in 
number of language papers, of independent labor-political and inde- 
pendent-labor-union papers, and the straitened financial condition of 
those in each of these groups that have been able to survive.” 

Federated Press had jealously maintained its independence from out- 
side control ever since it was founded and had a balanced executive 
board. This enabled it to produce a news service notable for its ob- 
jectivity and courage. When the new fashion in labor papers established 
itself with its aim of giving as little offense as possible FP’s market 
was fatally reduced. 


RAILROAD WORKERS 


The million rail workers have made gains during the past two years 
in wages, retirement benefits, and health and welfare plans. On im- 
provements won in 1955, Railway Employees Department (AFL), 
representing shopcraft and off-train workers, reported that the gains 
had been achieved over “the well-organized and determined opposi- 
tion” of the railroad companies. 

First victory in winning a welfare plan came early in 1955 when 
unions in the off-train crafts signed an agreement with rail companies 
under which health and welfare insurance would be provided for the 
non-operating employees as of March 1, 1955. Companies and employees 
were each to pay one-half the cost of this insurance. But as a result 
of the successful strike on the Louisville & Nashville in 1955 (see 
Strikes), rail companies finally agreed that as of March 1, 1956, they 
would pay the full cost of hospitalization, medical and surgical insur- 
ance for off-train workers. Health and welfare insurance at company 
expense was also extended to employees’ dependents, as of December 1, 
1956. 

Wage Increases: On the all-important issue of wages, unions repre- 
senting some 800,000 workers in non-operating crafts signed on Novem- 
ber 1, 1956, a 3-year agreement with companies for pay increases, with 
an escalator clause tieing wage gains or losses to BLS consumer price 
index. The 24¢ raise included 1o¢ on November 1, 1956, and 
7¢ each on November 1, 1957, and November 1, 1958. Unions agreed 
Not to reopen wage issues for three years. 

In the first 1956 wage agreement of operating unions, 60,000 mem- 
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bers of Locomotive Firemen on November 1 gained increases of 24¢ a 
hour, similar to those of off-train workers; also an additional 2!4¢ 
hour in place of health and welfare insurance. Yard service employee: 
won an additional 6¢ an hour for those not yet on a 5-day week when 
they convert to the shorter week. 

Switchmen’s Union, however, which had sought a 25% wage boost, 
rejected a settlement similar to that accepted by the Firemen. Wage 
cases of other operating unions remained unsettled early in 1957, 

Other Gains: Rail unions also won an interim increase of 10% in 
benefits under Railroad Retirement Act, as of July 1, 1956, in place of: 
the 15% they had asked. The small gain was considered a sop thrown 
to rail workers in an election year. It brought the average full-age an 
huity up to about $119.87 a month, or less than $28 a week. 

Vacation provisions were somewhat improved for off-train workers 
to allow 3 weeks vacation after 15 years service. Under the 1955 agree 
ment, “non-op” workers are paid for 7 holidays not worked. At the 
1956 year-end, operating workers were still seeking payment for 7 
holidays a year. 

Employment and Productivity: Stabilization of rail employment 
is considered a major issue by all unions in this field. For the 5th con- 
secutive year, employment on the railroads declined in 1956. Number 
employed was about one-sixth (17.5%) less in 1956 than in 1952. 
About 232,000 workers who had jobs on the railroads in 1951 were | 
out of the industry in 1956. By November, 1956, the number at work | 
had dropped to 1,027,800, a decline of more than 50,000 from the year- 
earlier month. 

Introduction of diesel locomotive power on all railroads, electronically- 
controlled freight classification yards, centralized traffic control, and 
other forms of automation all contributed to this decline in employ: | 
ment. Productivity in terms of revenue traffic per man-hour increased _ 
by 38.5% between 1947-49 and 1955, the BLS reported. To offset dis- 
placement of workers by machines, the Railway Clerks call for 
“separation wage” or severance pay, extension of the unemployment 
benefit period to 52 weeks (or even to 78 weeks) and reduced workin 
hours. Conductors have proposed a reduction in the basic working da 
from 8 hours to 6 hours. 

Union Shop Decision: Rail unions won a major victory whef 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled May 21, 1956, that state so-called “right 
work” jaws against union shop agreements were invalid in the r 
industry. Under the Railway Labor Act as amended in 1951, a uni 
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agreement, the court ruled, “could not be made illegal or vitiated by 
any provisions of the law of a state.” This decision applied only to the 
rail industry and does not affect state laws against the union shop in 
other industries. These “right-to-work” laws against union security are 
still in force in 18 states and their possible enactment in many other 
states is a constant threat to organized labor. The high court reversed 
a ruling by the Nebraska Supreme Court that the Railway Labor Act 
was inapplicable in that state. 


STRIKES IN 1955 


About 2,650,000 U.S. workers were involved in an estimated 4,320 
strikes beginning in 1955 and resulting in a loss of about 28 million 
man-days of work. This was a considerable increase above the year 
1954 when 1,530,000 workers were involved in about 3,450 strikes, 
Wages and supplementary benefit issues accounted for half the disputes 
and about two-thirds of the workers involved and man-days idle. 

“A substantial part of the increase in 1955 reflects the several brief 
stoppages in the automobile and steel industries at the time of contract 
negotiations,” the U.S. Department of Labor reported. Two of the year’s 
longest and largest labor disputes were in the South, as noted below, 
Some of the significant strikes of the year were the following: 

Louisville & Nashville RR: Beginning March 14, some 25,000 off- 
train workers of the Louisville & Nashville RR struck for 58 days, the 
longest strike in the railroad industry since 1922. They returned to work 
May 11 with a promise of arbitration. Ten unions in the “non-operat- 
ing” crafts represented the strikers who were joined by 4,000 operating 
workers. 

In the final settlement, non-operating workers won a health and wel- 
fare plan for which the company agreed to pay the full cost. Strikers 
also won longer paid vacations, holiday pay, and other gains, 

This strike was marked by violence carried out by company guards, 
strikebreakers and special police. Charles E. Wright, one of the strik- 
ers, was shot and killed May 5 at Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., by men identified 
as company scabs. One strikebreaker who admitted the shooting and 
was later indicted for first degree murder, was scabbing as a fireman. 
Armed strikebreakers, when arrested, were bailed out by the L&N 
superintendent. Wright was shot in the back and was unarmed. Earlier 
in the strike, a retired railroader, Samuel Jones, after visiting strikers‘ 
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picketlines in Montgomery, Ala., had been shot and killed by a co 
pany “special-agent.” 

Long Kohler Strike: One of the longest strikes in U.S. hist 
began April 5, 1954, when 3,000 workers of Local 833 (Automobi 
Workers) struck at Kohler, Wis., plant of the Kohler Co. against co 
pany refusal to bargain collectively. Various mediation efforts fail 
Unions in various industries using Kohler plumbing ware refused t 
handle Kohler products. 

Early in the strike the company announced it would not take bac 
under any terms some go strikers. At the 1956 year-end, the strike ha 
passed the 214 year mark and was still unsettled. National Labor 
lations Board, February 7, 1957, reinstated the union’s case against the 
company charging unfair labor practices. 

Southern Bell: Strike of Southern Bell Telephone workers in 
volving 1,045 exchanges in nine states began March 14, 1955, wh 
company refused to consider wage increases for its 50,000 worker 
It demanded also a no-strike clause in any agreement with Commu 
cations Workers (CIO), representing some 40,000 of these workers, 

In Birmingham, Ala., steel workers walked out for one day (April 
15) to express support of phone strikers. Injunctions barred mas 
picketing in Alabama, Florida and North Carolina. Gov. Folsom f 
Alabama was asked to call out National Guard to protect strikebreak- 
ers, but refused. Company used all the usual strike-breaking methods, 
In describing violence against strikers the union declared: “A story is 
laid bare concerning one of the most terroristic uses of labor spies and 
goons parading as private detectives to come to light in this country.” 

On May 20, 1955, agreement was reached, including wage increase 
ranging from $1 to $4 a week. 

Miami Hotels: Hotel & Restaurant Employees and Miami Beac' 
Hotel Assn., representing 180 hotels in Miami, on January 5, 195 
signed a 10-year pact covering some 20,000 workers. Strike for unio 
recognition and better working conditions was one of longest in hote 
history, having started in April, 1955, against a small group an 

spreading eventually to 23 major hotels. Struggle was marked b 
Negro-white unity and support from union’s afhliates and from AF 
CIO after the merger. 

UE in Connecticut: Strike of some 2,000 electrical workers agains 
Landers, Frary & Clark, at New Britain, Conn. under leadership ¢ 
Electrical Workers (UE) began on March 28, 1955, and continued f 
128 days. President of New Britain Central Labor Union said compa 
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“sevived the use of anti-picketing injunctions, mass arrests of strike 
leaders, firing of the union leadership, use of city administration and 
police to encourage scabbing.” 

When strike was 15 weeks old, company sought to obtain a perma- 
nent injunction against picketing, but a Superior Court judge refused 
jt because company had refused arbitration, Several AFL and CIO 
unions and the Railroad Trainmen supported the strikers. On August 


_2 the company finally took up strikers’ demands. A new contract was 


drafted with a general wage increase of 5% as from January 1, 1956, 
vacation pay, improved seniority program and grievance machinery, 
and a pension to supplement federal social security. 

Louisiana Sugar: Strike of 1,500 workers (Negro and white) in 
two Louisiana sugar refineries (Godchaux at Reserve and Colonial at 
Gramercy) began April 14, 1955, under guidance of two locals of 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO), These locals had interracial executive 
boards and had pioneered also in eliminating wage differentials for 


| men and women workers. They demanded a 1o¢-an-hour wage raise 


(already granted by refineries in New Orleans and Texas) which 
would reduce wage differential between North and South. 
Companies obtained injunctions against union pickets and sympa- 


thizers. This was followed by arrest and trial of 31 “conspirators” in 


one local and fining and jailing of 35 union members in the other. 
Colonial strikers had won their demands in September. Godchaux 
workers held out till December 14 and then also won their wage de- 
mands despite the fact that plant had been operating with 400 scabs. 

New England Textile: A 13-week strike of some 15,000 CIO tex- 


| tile workers in New England ended July 15, 1955. It started as protest 


against threatened wage cut of 1o¢ an hour and a demand for elimi- 
nation of cost-of-living escalator clause. Notable throughout the strike 
was financial aid given to strikers by two other CIO unions—Auto and 
Steel. 

Several companies soon signed new agreements continuing current 
wage rates and working conditions or granting a very slight increase 
in pay. Other companies held out for wage cut but finally agreed to 
tenewal of former terms and accepted such adjustments on workloads 
and premium pay for holidays as had been granted in earlier new 
agreements. 

Perfect Circle Corp.: Some 200 members of Auto Workers (CIO) 
in four plants of Perfect Circle Corp. in Indiana struck July 24, 1955, 
Over terms of a renewed 2-year labor agreement. Scabs were brought 
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in to carry on operations and one bloody shotgun attack on strike 
October 5, involved injuries to eight of them. Gov. Craig sent Nation 
Guard troops with statement that “continuing unrest in New Cast 
cannot be tolerated.” 

On November 29 the New Castle strike was settled with a tw 
year agreement which did not provide for a union shop. It included a 
immediate wage increase of 1o¢ an hour and an additional 7¢ an ho 
in July, 1956. Of 35 union workers discharged for alleged illegal act 
during strike, 28 were reinstated; 7 cases were to be arbitrated. 

Westinghouse Unity: One of longest major strikes in U.S. hist 
started October 17, 1955, when workers struck almost all plants of th 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Basic demands were for increased wed 
control of speed-up, and recognition of unions. 

Led by CIO Electrical Workers (IUE) and independent Electrical 
Workers (UE), the strike at its peak involved about 70,000 workers i 
some 40 plants in 13 states. 

During most of the 5-month strike some 55,000 workers were outs 
11,000 represented by UE in ro plants and 44,000 in 30 plants by TUE. 
Early in January, Westinghouse signed a 5-year contract with Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), covering about 1,500 meme 
bers, but similar terms were rejected by striking locals of larger unions, 

At Columbus, Ohio, on January 3, 1956, sheriffs deputies and police 
attacked IUE picket lines with clubs, injured 8 strikers and arrest 
89. After this attack, a young striker, Troy Tadlock, lay dead on thé 
picketline, “killed by law enforcement authorities,” the TUE neat 
although coroner ruled he died of a heart attack. Deputies were paid 
$3 an hour by the company, it was admitted by Franklin County 
Sheriff in his testimony at the contempt trial of TUE pickets. Com- 
pany hired strikebreaking guards at all plants. At giant steam turbine 
plant at Essington, Pa., 26 UE strikers were jailed for 19 days in Mare 
and then released. Nine strikers were arrested on charges of “incitin 
to riot,” tried and acquitted. 

TUE members began returning to work March 22, 1956, under term 
of agreement providing wage increases and other benefits. Some 6,00 
UE members accepted an agreement, March 27, for similar gains. Bo 
unions won increases of 5¢ an hour each year under a 5-year contract 
actually a 4-year extension of 2-year current agreement which expired i 
October, 1956. It provided also for increased insurance, vacation afi 
pension benefits. In UE agreement, but not in IUE contract, is a 1 
re-opener provision on employment security and shorter work week. 
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On the most disputed issue of speed-up and time-study, UE gained a 
point in limiting number of workers to be studied, and also some voice 
in time-study methods. Dismissals of 36 strikers were referred back 
for local negotiation. 

On August 9, 1956, the 6,000 UE members at Essington plant de- 
cided to return to work. Company agreed to contract with an immediate 
wage increase of 5¢ an hour and promise of further increases in Octo- 
ber of three successive years—3% in 1957, and 314% each in 1958 and 
1959. Contract granted also immediate cost-of-living wage increases of 
1¢ an hour for every half-point rise in consumer price index over Octo- 
ber 18, 1955, level and promised such adjustments every three months. 
All strikers were restored to their jobs within 75 days of settlement, 
with no loss of seniority. 


STRIKES IN 1956 


Some 3,800 strikes in 1956 involved about 1,900,000 workers and the 
loss of about 33 million man-days of work. In reporting these figures, 
U.S. Department of Labor noted that the number of strikes beginning 
in 1956, the number of workers involved, and the total man-days in- 
volved in all work stoppages in effect during the year were below those 
in a majority of the postwar years. Total time lost amounted to some 
three-tenths of 1% of all working time, or about the same as in 1955. 
Nationwide steel strike in July and the Westinghouse walkout that had 
begun in 1955 accounted for almost half of the man-days lost in 1956. 

At least 10,000 workers were involved in each of 12 strikes. Wages 
were a major issue in 9 of these large strikes and in a majority of all 
1956 stoppages. A 98-day strike of 250 members of Firemen & Engine- 
men at Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. plants of U.S. Steel Corp., starting 
April 28, involved 21,000 steel workers who joined later in the national 
steel strike. Agreement brought wage increases totaling 29¢ an hour 
over a three-year period. 

The construction industry saw three big strikes. Some 30,000 build- 
ing trades workers in Ohio, 10,000 in the New Orleans area, and 
13,000 in the San Francisco area, after strikes in May, June and July, 
won wage increases ranging from 20¢ to 34¢ an hour in 2- and 3-year 
contracts. 

Following major steel strike (see below), 27,000 members of Steel- 
workers in 13 states were on strike in August at plants of Aluminum 
Co. of America and Reynolds Metals. They won a 3-year contract with 
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wage increases up to 33¢ an hour, increased pay for holidays and a 7 
paid holiday. 

In a nationwide agreement in the glass industry in 16 states, 47,0 
members of Flint Glass Workers, after a 28-day strike from Septem 
I, won a 6% wage raise in a 1-year contract. In a 3-day strike starti 
October 2 at Caterpillar Tractor Co., E. Peoria, Ill., 19,000 Auto Wor 
ers won an agreement to review grievances. A strike of 21,000 le 
by Rubber Workers at Firestone plants in 7 states lasted 18 days fro 
November 1, and brought a 214 year-contract with more liberal va 
tion provisions and injury compensation. Other significant strikes o 
1956 are noted below: 

Dock Workers: In first nationwide longshoremen’s strike in U.S, 
history, some 60,000 workers of 170 steamship and stevedoring firms 
in Atlantic and Gulf ports walked out November 16, 1956, under lea 
ership of International Longshoremen’s Assn. (Ind.), and tied up 19 
freighters in ports from Maine to Florida and 50 cargo or passenger 
ships in Gulf ports. At the same time there was a one-day walk-out of 
16,000 workers led by Longshoremen & Warehousemen (Ind.) on West 
Coast, the first time such a solidarity tie-up had ever been called. Mon- 
treal branch of ILA also refused to unload any ship from U.S. ports or 
diverted from those ports to evade the strike. After 9 days the stri 
was halted by an injunction under provisions of the Taft-Hartley nt 

When the 80-day cooling-off period ended, dock workers on the Ea 
Coast walked out again February 12, 1957. Final agreement between 
ILA and the shipping associations on February 17 brought a 3-yea 
contract; wage gains of 32¢ an hour (18¢ the first year and 7¢ more in 
each of the next two years); paid holidays to increase from 2 in thi 
first year up to 4 in 1959; the check-off system of union dues payment 
a welfare and pension program to be paid by employers; a work guar 
antee of specified hours when called to labor; and a master contrac 
for all North Atlantic ports. However, dockers’ major demand for cof 
trol of slingloads was not granted. 

Macy Stores: Some 8,000 employees in five Macy stores in Ne 
York metropolitan area struck April ro, 1956, after union negotiati 
failed to obtain wage and hour demands. Retail, Wholesale & Depa 
ment Store Workers sought a 3-year pact with an immediate $3 wee! 
pay increase, and a further $3 weekly increase in 1957; promise of wai 
negotiations in 1958; and a slight reduction of hours from 4o to 37! 
in workweek. For workers over 65 who had been employed at Mac 
at least 25 years, union asked company-paid pension of $50 a mont 
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Strikers were backed by Local 400 of Meat Cutters, who refused to 
cross well-manned mass picket line, and by Building Trades Council of 
New York which asked electricians, carpenters, and engineers to respect 
it. 

Settlement April 23, brought pay increases, with $3 retroactive three 
months to February 1, 1956, and an additional $3 on August 1, 1957. 
Starting minimum was to be increased from $39 to $41 a week, with 
promise of a further $1 increase August 1, 1957. Sick benefits were 
immediately raised from $42 to $45 weekly, with further increase to 
$48 on February 1, 1958. Company promised to retired workers monthly 
pensions ranging from $14 to $35. 

Steel Industry: Some 650,000 workers stopped work July 1, 1956, 
when leading steel companies (U.S. Steel, Bethlehem and Republic) 
refused to carry on contract talks with United Steelworkers. Confronted 
| with a 5-year contract and an inadequate “take-it-or-leave-it proposi- 
| tion” from companies, wage negotiations were broken off. Twelve com- 

panies, with three-fourths of total steel production, were involved. 

AFL-CIO executive council called shutdown an “inventory lockout.” 

Workers were demanding certain advantages enjoyed by many other 
workers in areas in which, as Business Week, July 28, pointed out, 

| “steel has always lagged somewhat behind other industries”: extra pay 
for Saturday and Sunday work; payment for 7 holidays instead of 6, 
| with special premium for holiday work, and longer vacations. 

Settlement of strike was announced July 27, with a national agree- 

| ment on a 3-year, no-strike pact between union and 12 companies. 

Gains included direct wage increases of 10.5¢ in average hourly pay in 
| first year, followed by two raises of 9.1¢ an hour each in second and 

third years; and promise of adjustment every 6 months if cost of living 

rises. Total amount of package increase averaged 45.6¢ over 3-year 
period, or an average of better than 15¢ a year. 

Other gains were: extra pay for Sunday work; supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits (SUB) for 52 weeks, benefits to equal 65% of take- 
home pay, for workers who have been with a company continuously 
for 2 years; and somewhat longer vacations with pay. Starting in 1958, 
vacations will be lengthened by an extra-half week of vacation pay for 
employees with 3 to 5 years’ service; another half week for those with 
10 to 15 years’ service; and an extra half week for those with 25 or 
More years of service. But vacations will still be shorter than in many 
industries. 
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Total membership in all Canadian unions stood at 1,352,000 as of 
May 1, 1956, an increase of 5% over the January 1, 1954, level. Over- 
whelming majority are in the Canadian Labor Congress, the new 
merger of the former Trades & Labor Congress of Canada and the 
former Canadian Congress of Labor. This is the new central body for 
Canadian affiliates of AFL and CIO unions, and of national organiza- 
tions with indirect U.S. connections through its own charters. 

As of last May the Canadian Labor Congress had 1,024,000 members 
—821,000 in AFL-CIO affiliates and 203,000 in other national, local 
and provincial unions. The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labor (CCCL) reported 101,000; the railway brotherhoods had 44,000; 
several independent international unions (UE, Mine-Mill and UMW) 
had 81,000; and there were about 94,000 in other unaffiliated unions, 
and 8,000 miscellaneous not then affiliated with CLC. 

Another set of figures by the Canadian Department of Labor shows 
the extent of union organization in various sectors of the economy. A 
total of 1,562,000, or about 40% of the nonfarm workers, were covered 
by union agreements at the end of 1955. In manufacturing, 55% were 
covered by union contracts, but in finance, insurance and allied fields 
(white-collar employees) less than 1% were covered. 

Labor Unity: Merger of the two main central bodies into the new 
‘CLC in April, 1956, is the most important single event in recent Cana- 
dian labor history. With over a million members, the CLC speaks with 
an authority that no Canadian labor body has ever had before. 

Four main groups are still outside the CLC—the Catholic federation 
(CCCL), the railroad operating brotherhoods, the so-called “left-wing” 
unions and a few other independents. In all of these organizations there 
are strong pressures working for their inclusion in the CLC. 

Merger convention of CLC, held in Toronto, April 23 to 27, 1956, 
was attended by 1,600 delegates. The constitution, distribution of top — 
posts, and most organizational questions, had been settled in 1955 
However, controversy over some constitutional clauses developed at the < 
convention, with considerable opposition registered to the provision for 
conventions every two years instead of the traditional annual meetings. 
Many delegates also opposed the clause setting out the basis for repre- 
sentation at conventions. This formula—1 delegate per 1,000 or majof 
fraction—means that a dozen small locals of carpenters or other craft 
can send more delegates than an automobile workers local with 10,00 
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members. Both clauses were approved. Defeated by the convention was 
a proposal to bar duly-elected delegates from being seated if they are 
believed to be Communists. 

Major CLC Policies: Convention adopted four major policy state- 
ments. In the one on economic policy, it went on record for higher 
wages; reduced working hours, with maintenance of take-home pay; 
higher unemployment insurance benefits, family allowances and old 


age pension payments; higher exemptions for personal income tax, insti- 


tution of a capital gains tax, and repeal of the present income tax credit 
on dividends; a large public investment program (housing, schools, 
roads, hospitals), 

In its general statement of principles, the CLC supported public 
ownership of public utilities and nationalization of banking and credit; 
fullest possible processing of Canadian raw materials in Canada instead 
of their export in raw or semi-raw form; national health insurance; a 
bill of rights to outlaw discrimination based on race, color or creed, 
and to guarantee freedom of speech, press, association and assembly. 

The foreign policy statement of CLC urged an international agree- 
ment to abolish all stocks of atomic and hydrogen weapons and to 
prohibit their manufacture and use. It supported NATO, pending ef- 
fective agreement on disarmament; welcomed newly-independent coun- 
tries which were formerly colonies, and condemned French policy in 
Algeria; supported admission of Communist China to the UN; and 
favored maximum trade with the Soviet bloc, within the limits of export 
controls of strategic materials, 

Policy resolution on automation recognized that it could mean either 
“abundance and leisure for all, or greater wealth for the few and un- 
employment for the many,” and called for a labor-management-govern- 
ment conference on the subject. It proposed a guaranteed annual wage; 
shorter workweek; reduced hours with no reduction of take-home pay; 
maintenance of general full employment; retraining of displaced work- 
ers; reduction of qualifying age for old age pension; and wages for 
operators of the new automation equipment commensurate with the 
skill and responsibility involved. 

Political Action: One of the special problems involved in the 
merger was the great difference between TLC and CCL in relation to 
Political action. CCL has, since 1943, officially endorsed the CCF (Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, a Social-Democratic party re 
sembling the British Labor Party) as the “political arm of labor.” The 
TLC, on the other hand, insisted on official neutrality, while its leaders 
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included members of three parties—Liberal, Conservative and CC 
The convention of CLC established a Political Education Commi 
with instructions to hold discussions with other labor organizatio: 
farm and cooperative bodies, and the CCF, concerning issues on whic 
the CLC wants action. Of the three top officers of the CLC, Presiden 
Jodoin is a former Liberal Party Member of the Quebec Legislatur 
while Secretary-Treasurer MacDonald was once leader of the CC 
Party in Nova Scotia. 

Post-Convention Problems: Merger at provincial and local level 
proceeded rapidly and smoothly, and was virtually completed by earl 
1957. Some additional affiliations have been arranged as for example, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (with about 
10,000 members) and the One Big Union (with about 2,000). Juris 
dictional differences between unions in the CLC have not flared openly, 
except im lake shipping between the Seamen (SIU) and the Marine En- 
gineers, and CLC has avoided open intervention in disputes. Rivalries 
behind the scenes, however, have been reflected in lack of any extensive 
central campaign to extend new organization. 

Collective Bargaining Advances: Two major battles stand out in 
the record of the last two years—the Auto Workers’ strike at General 
Motors and the strike of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen against 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The five-month strike at all GM plants 
in Canada was settled in February, 1956, with a spectacular labor vie- 
tory. Total wage and fringe gains in the 214 year agreement ran to 
well over 4o¢ an hour, and important improvements were made in 
contract provisions. 

Strike against Canadian Pacific, January 2-11, 1957, marked a new 
phase of Canadian labor rail strategy, since for the first time in many 
years only one of the two major railroads was involved. Despite a 
unprecedented propaganda assault by the press, and inadequate support 
from the labor movement, the union maintained its stand that helpers 
retained on diesel locomotives in freight and yard service. A Roy: 
Commission was set up to investigate the question, but its report wi 
not be binding on the parties—a departure from recent rail strike settl 
ments in which compulsory arbitration had been forced by governmeni 
action. The union also won a 12% wage increase, as well as 6 pai 
holidays for yard helpers. 

A feature of 1956 settlements was the winning of supplementary un 
employment benefit plans in a number of important plants in aut 
steel, container and other industries. Another important gain was wee 
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end premiums for shift workers on continuous operations. Such premi- 
ums (usually for Sunday, and averaging 15¢ an hour) were obtained in 
some leading plants by the Steelworkers, Mine-Mill, UE, and the 
Chemical Workers’ Federation. 

Settlements at Ford and Chrysler, following the decisive victory at 
GM, registered major gains in wages, fringes and contract improve- 
ments. Auto Workers led “Canada’s first automation strike” in 1955 
at the Holmes Foundry plant in Sarnia, Ontario, which makes engine 
blocks for Ford of Canada. Key issues were reduction of work week 
and drastic changes in the incentive system. Union was able to establish 
considerable protection for workers in a plant where, within about two 
years the working force had been cut from 480 to 280, while production 

increased from 664 to goo blocks a day. 
| In the textile industry, 1955 and especially 1956 saw a breakthrough 

with significant wage gains, after a period in which unions were forced 
to fight to prevent wage cuts. Increases of 6¢ and more per hour were 
won at Dominion Textile, Canada’s largest textile company. A three- 
month strike at a branch of the American-owned Duplan Co., in Mont- 
magny, Quebec, was won by the Catholic textile union. 

In the packing industry, the 1956 settlement of the Packinghouse 
| Workers with the “Big Three” (Swift, Burns, and Canada Packers) 
| won higher wages and other gains, including special measures to reduce 

geographic and sex differentials. 

Men-women wage differentials were eliminated in the latest 
settlements between the Steelworkers and Continental Can and 

the Steelworkers and CLC locals and American Can. The basic steel 

1956 pattern provided a 33'4¢ package in two years, including extensive 

pension improvements. The pulp and paper (newsprint) pattern in 

1956 was 12¢ across the board, 15¢ for skilled trades, and an additional 

5% in 1957, on a two-year contract. In rubber, the pattern was gen- 

erally 8, 11, and 13¢ for incentive workers, time workers and skilled 
| trades respectively. 

In the electrical industry, the large U.S.owned companies pushed 
for longer-term contracts. Settlements in this industry in 1956 were 
mostly for two years, but up to three years at Ferranti Electric after a 
long strike by UE, and up to five years at Canadian General Electric, 
though with a wage opener and right to strike at three years. First- 
| Year electrical increases paralleled other durables, with provision for 

further increases in later years of the contracts. Long negotiations be- 

tween UE and Canadian Westinghouse produced the wage increase pat- 
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tern, while retaining the major protection of the previous contract on 
seniority and incentives. 4 

The construction and building trades fought a number of important 
battles and the pattern in two-year agreements was around the 20 to 
25¢ mark. Noteworthy was the settlement by electricians in Vancouver, 
where a recommendation for a 28¢ increase was turned down by the 
membership, and a strike averted at the last minute by a 57¢ raise, 
spread over two years. 

In the railways, the non-operating trades settlement for 1956 called 
for an 11% wage increase, and paid statutory holidays, plus 2!4¢ an 
hour for a contributory health insurance plan—a new departure in this 
industry. 

Struggle for Autonomy: Establishment of CLC as the center for 
practically all Canadian labor has greatly strengthened the drive for 
trade union autonomy and against interference and domination by US, 
union officials. The ultimate affiliation of the Catholic federation to the 
CLC, it is expected, would aid this drive. And the CLC itself has al- 
ready taken several steps in the direction of greater autonomy without 
U.S. domination. All former AFL organizers in Canada are now on the 
CLC staff, responsible to the CLC, and all AFL federal locals have 
been transferred to direct affiliation with the CLC. A rising demand for 
direction of their own affairs is showing up also in a number of CLC 
unions such as Auto Workers, Steelworkers and the Machinists. Recent 
examples of U.S. labor’s official interference in Canadian union affairs 
have occurred in the Hod Carriers, Mineworkers, Carpenters, Boiler- 
makers and others. 
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vi. CIVIL LIBERTIES 


McCARRAN ACT CASES 


On April 30, 1956, the U.S. Supreme Court in a 6 to 3 decision 
ordered the Communist Party registration case, started in 1951, sent 
back to the Subversive Activities Control Board. It ruled that testimony 
of three witnesses (Manning Johnson, the late Paul Crouch, and Har- 
vey Matusow), accused of perjury in the case, should be re-appraised. 
But the SACB for the second time ruled on December 18, 1956, that 
the CP was “controlled by Moscow” and must register with the De- 
partment of Justice. The board claimed that even without the “tainted 
testimony” of three informers its case against the CP was valid. 

The CP had appealed from a SACB order of April 20, 1953, requir- 
ing it to register with the Attorney General as a “Communist action 
organization under Moscow domination.” The Board’s ruling had been 
upheld by the Federal Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
by a 2 to 1 vote, Judge Bazelon dissenting. 

In its appeal to the highest court, the CP had raised the fundamental 
issue concerning the validity of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Mc- 
Carran Act) and the Communist Control Act of 1954. It stated that 
these two acts outlawed organizations that were set up for peaceful 
political opposition; imposed “an unparalleled regimentation of speech, 
press and assembly,” and established “a pervasive censorship over all 
dissenting opinion,” thus infringing upon rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution. 

The appeal also raised the question as to whether the Court of Ap- 
peals had improperly refused to permit additional evidence after the 
SACB’s order was issued. This further evidence showed that the Board 
“had relied extensively and heavily” on false testimony in making some 
of its key findings. The high court upheld the party’s charge that three 
of the professional informers had given tainted testimony. 

Justice Frankfurter, writing the majority opinion, stated that a cloud 
had been cast over the Board’s findings because they might have been 
based in part on the “tainted” testimony of perjurers. The mere re- 
moval of that evidence was not enough, the court said, because the 
false testimony tainted the entire proceedings. 
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Justice Clark, in dissenting, said the majority opinion was “merely 
for delay” in this long-standing case. He said the court was disregards 
ing its “plain responsibility and duty to decide” the important consti 
tutional questions. Agreeing with Clark’s dissent were Justices Reed 
and Minton. 

Cases Suspended: Immediately after the Supreme Court decision 
of April, 1956, in the Communist Party case, the SACB suspended 
“for the time being” its further consideration of all pending McCarran 
Act cases. These involve four alleged “Communist fronts” and two 
alleged “Communist infiltrated” trade unions. Cases suspended were: 
National Negro Labor Council, Washington State Pension Union, 
California Labor School, American Peace Crusade, United Electrical 
Workers (UE), and Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

In 1955 the SACB had ruled that four other organizations must 
register as alleged “Communist fronts.” These were the National 
Council for American Soviet Friendship, the Jefferson School of Social 
Science, the Civil Rights Congress, and the Labor Youth League. The 
last three have since disbanded. 

New Hearing Sought: On May 21, 1956, the Communist Party 
had moved to re-open proceedings before the SACB on the ground 
that developments since the Board’s hearings in 1952 refuted its find- 
ings. In this move the CP not only struck out the three informers named 
by the Supreme Court. It sought also to strike out the testimony of 
Louis Budenz, Benjamin Gitlow, Nathaniel Honig and Daniel Scar- 
letto. This motion also called for new hearings on the evidence of Mary 
Stalcup Markward. Attorneys John J. Abt and Joseph Forer as lawyers 
for the CP offered to prove by evidence subsequent to 1952 that the 
Party had never followed “Marxism-Leninism” as a “dogma.” It had 
worked for social changes by peaceful means and had frequently crit- 
icized Soviet policies. 

But the U.S. Court of Appeals on November 5, 1956, rejected the 
Party’s petition for an order directing the SACB to grant it a full- 
scale hearing. The SACB ruled on December 18, 1956, for the second 
time that the CP was “controlled by Moscow.” The case is being con 
tested again in the courts. 


SMITH ACT WITCH HUNT CONTINUES 


On October 8, 1956, the U.S. Supreme Court began hearings on cer 
tain cases under the Smith Act which contains thought-control pro 
visions making it illegal to “conspire” to teach or advocate the forceful 
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overthrow of the U.S. government. On the same day Attorney Gen 
eral Brownell issued a special memorandum to President Eisenhower 
on the number of convictions of Communist leaders under this Act. 
In all, more than 140 Communists have been arrested under the Act 
since July, 1948. 

Prosecutions under the Act, Brownell boasted, had resulted in con- 
victions of 108 leaders of the Communist Party in 18 separate trials, 
Of these 18, “successful” from Brownell’s viewpoint, 14 “have either 
been initiated or carried to completion since January, 1953,” he said, in 
other words, during the Eisenhower Administration. In addition to 
those convicted, 22 other Communist leaders were awaiting trial under 
this statute. These cases are summarized in the following pages, sup- 
plementing data given in previous Fact Books: 

New York Cases: Seven Communist leaders went on trial April 
30, 1956, before Judge Bicks in Federal District Court, New York City. 
Charges against one of the seven, Mrs. Marion Bachrach, former na- 
tional public relations director for the Party, were dismissed, June 18, 
1956, on the ground that evidence against her was “insufficient to 
sustain a conviction.” 

After a three-month trial, the other six defendants were convicted 
of “conspiracy to advocate and teach the overthrow of the U.S. gov- 
ernment.” They were sentenced on September 17, 1956, as follows: 
William Norman, 53 years old, executive secretary of the New York 
State Party, 5 years; Fred M. Fine, 41, secretary of the CP national 
affairs committee, 4 years; Sidney Stein, 40, assistant national labor 
secretary of the CP, 3 years; James E. Jackson, 41, southern regional 
director, 2 years; George Charney, 2 years; Alexander Trachtenberg, 
president of International Publishers, 1 year. No fines were imposed. 

Attorneys for the six were: Newman Levy and Mrs. Mary Kaufman 
for Charney and Trachtenberg; John McKim Minton for Norman and 
Fine; Charles T, Duncan and Frank D. Reeves of Washington, D. C., 
for Jackson; and Prof. Royal W. France for Stein. 

Charney and Trachtenberg had been convicted under the Smith Act 
in 1953 and each had served nearly four months of 2-year and 3-year 
sentences. On April 22, 1955, they had been granted a new trial after 
Harvey Matusow confessed he had lied about them at their first trial. 
Judge Dimock held there was insufficient other evidence to convict thesé 
two, 

Communist leaders in New York cases who served Smith Act sen- 
tences and were released during the past two years included: John 
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Williamson, served nearly 4 years, released in March, 1955, granted 
“voluntary” departure as a noncitizen to Great Britain in May, 1955; 
Jack Stachel, served nearly 4 years, released in March, 1955; Eugene | 
Dennis, served nearly 4 years, released in March, 1955; John Gates 
served nearly 4 years, released in March, 1955; Benjamin J. Davis, served 
nearly 4 years, released in April, 1955; Claudia Jones, served 9 months, 
released October 23, 1955, had serious heart trouble, granted “volun. 
tary” departure to England as a non-citizen in December, 1955. 

In the second New York cases, William W. Weinstone was released 
in August, 1956, after serving nearly 20 months; Betty Gannett, Jacob 
Mindel, and Albert F. Lannon, each served 20 months and were re 
leased in September, 1956. Others still imprisoned at the 1956 year-end 
were Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Pettis Perry, V. J. Jerome, Alexander 
Bittelman, Arnold Johnson, and Louis Weinstock, all to be out in 
May, 1957. In a separate case Weinstock had been convicted in Febru- 
ary, 1955, on a charge of perjury, but his conviction was reversed on 
January 5, 1956, by the Court of Appeals. 

Four, still in prison in 1957, had been sentenced to terms for “con- 
tempt” in addition to their Smith Act sentences: Gilbert Green, 8 years; 
Gus Hall, 8 years; Robert Thompson, 7 years; Henry Winston, 8 years. 

Irving Potash, who served a 5-year sentence and as a non-citizen 
was deported in 1955, returned to the U.S. in January, 1957, to be with 
his family. He was arrested and sentenced in federal court to 2 years 
in prison and fined $1,000 for having returned illegally. 

Massachusetts Seven: The Boston Smith Act trial of seven was 
postponed until after the U.S. Supreme Court decides the California 
Smith Act case. The postponement order was handed down November 
19, 1956, by Federal Judge Aldrich. The seven are: Michael A. Russo, 
Otis A. Hood, Sidney S. Lipshires, Ann Burlak Timpson, Edward E. 
Strong, Daniel Boone Schirmer, and Geoffrey W. White. All had been 
arrested May 29, 1956, on charges of violating the Smith Act. 

California Fourteen: The U.S. Supreme Court, October 17, 1956, 
agreed to review the cases of 14 California Communists who had each 
been sentenced to serve five years in prison and fined $10,000. They 
are: Frank Carlson, Rose Chernin, Philip Connolly, Ben Dobbs, Ernest 
Fox, Dorothy Healey, Carl Lambert, Albert Lima, Al Richmond, Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Frank Spector, Loretta Stack, Henry Steinberg, 
and Oleta O’Connor Yates. The case of a 15th California leader, Berna-— 
dette Doyle, was severed from the others because of her serious heart” 
trouble. 
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Pittsburgh Reversal: In the appeal of Steve Nelson, Ben Carea- 
thers, James H. Dolsen, William Albertson, and Irving Weissman in 
the Pittsburgh Smith Act case, the U.S. Supreme Court on October 10, 
1956, with unprecedented speed reversed their convictions by a 6 to 3 
decision and ordered a new trial. Each of the five had been sentenced 
to five years. The case of a sixth defendant, Andrew Onda, had been 
severed from the others because of his serious heart trouble. 

In an unusual move, the Department of Justice had asked the high 
court to return the case for a lower court rehearing on the credibility 
of a government informer, Joseph Mazzei. In other cases, Mazzei had 
related such unbelievable tales that the government was worried about 
his testimony, although still claiming that he had told the “truth” in 
the Pittsburgh case. The Supreme Court did not grant the Justice De- 
partment’s motion on credibility but went further and remanded the 
defendants for a new trial. 

Convictions and Sentences: Three women and four men in the 
Denver case were sentenced June 23, 1955, as follows: Anna Correa 
Bary, 4 years; Arthur Bary, 5 years; Patricia Blau, 4 years; Lewis John- 
son, 4 years; Joseph Scherrer, 3 years; Maia Scherrer, 244 years; Harold 
Zeppelin, 3 years. Their case is on appeal. 

In Connecticut, six defendants were convicted and sentenced April 
20, 1956. These include: Joseph Dimow, 3 years; Robert C. Ekins, 4 
years; Jack Goldring, 4 years; Martha Stone, 4 years; Sidney Taylor, 
4 years. Alfred Marder was acquitted; James Tate was given a sus- 
pended sentence; and in Sidney Resnick’s case, the jury could not 
agree on conviction. Case has been appealed. 

In the Baltimore case, all six by the end of 1956 had served their 
sentences and been released. The six and their sentences were: George 
Meyers, 4 years; Dorothy Rose Blumberg, 3 years; Leroy H. Wood, 3 
years; Maurice Braverman, 3 years; Regina Frankfeld, 2 years; and 
Philip Frankfeld, 5 years. Braverman, a Baltimore lawyer, in October, 
1956, lost his appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court for a review of his 
disbarment after his Smith Act conviction. 

Of the eleven Ohio defendants, six were convicted and sentenced, 
March 23, 1956, to long terms: Lucille Bethencourt, 3% years; Joseph 
Brandt, 5 years; Martin Chancey, 5 years; Frank Hashmall, 5 years, 
Anthony Krchmarek, 5 years; George Watt, 5 years. Five others, Rob- 
ert Campbell, Joseph Dougher, E. C. Greenfield, David Katz and 
Frieda Katz, were acquitted. Appeal was pending in early 1957. 

In Philadelphia, all nine defendants were convicted and sentenced 
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June 20, 1955, as follows: Dave Davis, 3 years; Irvin Katz, 2 years; 
Robert Klonsky, 2 years; Joseph Kuzma, 3 years; Sherman Labovitg, 
2 years; Walter Lowenfels, 2 years; Thomas Nabried, 3 years; Joseph 
Roberts, 3 years; Benjamin Weiss, 2 years. This case is also on appeal, 

Trials and Appeals Pending: Other cases in which the defend- 
ants were sentenced, appealed to the higher courts and are awaiting 
Supreme Court decisions, include the Hawaii seven, Seattle five, Detroit 
six, and St. Louis five. 

In Puerto Rico, the trial of 11 Smith Act defendants was postponed. 
Their names are: Jane Speed De Andreu, Eugenio Cuebas Arbona, 
Ramon Mirabel Carrion, Juan Saez Corales, George Maysonet Hernan- 
dez, Cesar Andrew Iglesias, Cristino Perez Mendez, Juan Emmanuelli 
Morales, Consuelo Burgos DePagan, Juan Santos Rivera, Pablo Garcia 
Rodriguez. Trial in this case was scheduled for 1957. 

Membership Clause: Under the so-called “membership clause,” 
Tide I, sec. 2 of the Smith Act, it is unlawful knowingly to be a 
member of, or affiliate with, any assembly of persons encouraging the 
overthrow of the U.S. government by force or violence. Under this 
clause, 20 persons have been indicted. These include the 11 national 
Communist leaders who had already served long terms in prison in 
the first case under other provisions of the Act; their “membership” 
cases are pending. 

Four others have been convicted and three of them sentenced. These 
include Claude Lightfoot of Chicago, sentenced in January, 1955, to 5 
years; and Junius J. Scales of Greensboro, N. C., sentenced April 
22, 1955, to 6 years. These two cases are now under review by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Also convicted were John Noto of Buffalo, N. Y., 
sentenced April 12, 1956, to 5 years; and Albert Blumberg of New 
York and Philadelphia, convicted March 8, 1956, but not sentenced. 

Indicted under the membership clause but not tried, pending a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court are: Emanuel Blum of Chicago, Ill., John 
C. Hellman of Butte, Mont., Michael A. Russo of Boston, Mass., and 
Max Weiss of New York. 

On “Force and Violence”: In none of these trials under the Smith 
Act have the prosecuting attorneys been able to produce any actual 
statements, either oral or written, that these Communist leaders taught 
or advocated the violent overthrow of the U.S. government. The prose 
cution relied on the testimony of paid informers, many of whom have — 
now been exposed as bearing false witness or giving what the US 
Supreme Court called “tainted” evidence. 
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Protests Against Smith Act: A Christmas amnesty appeal for 
Communists imprisoned under the Smith Act was sent to President 
Eisenhower, December 19, 1955. It was signed by 46 Americans who 
emphasized their “fundamental disagreement with the philosophy of 
the Communist Party” and declared they were “motivated in their 
present action by their attachment to the democratic way of life.” 

Among the signers were Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt, Norman 
Thomas, former Socialist candidate for President; Henry Steele Com- 
mager, historian; Michael Straight, editor of the New Republic; Lewis 
Mumford, writer, and Elmer Rice, playwright. The petition, initiated 
by Rev. A. J. Muste, secretary-emeritus of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, included the names of prominent educators and clergymen. They 
declared that an amnesty would prove the nation’s confidence in demo- 
cratic institutions and “contribute toward peace in the world about 
which you are so deeply concerned.” A supplementary list of several 
hundred more from 21 states, who had joined in the appeal, was issued 
October 3, 1956. 


CONTEMPT CASES 


Lamont Wins: On August 14, 1956, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
unanimously upheld a decision by Federal Judge Weinfeld, throwing 
out indictments against Corliss Lamont, writer; Abraham Unger, law- 
yer; and Albert Shadowitz, engineer. 

The three had been indicted in October, 1954, for contempt of the 
U.S. Senate. Claiming protection under the 1st Amendment to the 
Constitution, each had refused in 1953 to answer questions about their 
political opinions before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, then headed by Sen. McCarthy. Judge Weinfeld on July 
27, 1955, had granted a defense motion for dismissal, He said the 
indictment contained no evidence that the McCarthy committee had 
been authorized to conduct such an inquiry. 

By October 16, 1956, the time had passed for filing any appeal in this 
case by the Department of Justice. Lamont said he hoped “the opinion 
by the Federal Court of Appeals in my case will put an end to illegal 
Congressional probes.” 

O’Connor Reversal: Harvey O’Connor, former publicity director 
for the Oil Workers (CIO) and author of The Empire of Oil and other 
books, was on trial for contempt of Congress, October 4-6, 1955. On 
the basis of the 1st Amendment he had refused on July 14, 1953, to 
answer questions of the McCarthy committee on his political beliefs. 
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On November 18, 1955, Federal Judge McGarraghy in Washington 
found O’Connor guilty of contempt, fined him $500 and sentenced him 
to one year in jail but suspended the sentence. The U.S. Court of 
Appeals on December 20, 1956, set aside O’Connor’s conviction because 
the question asked him was vague and its scope uncertain. 

Four Newsmen: The U.S. Senate on May 10, 1956, cited for con- 
tempt of Congress four New York newspapermen who had refused in 
January, 1956, to answer certain questions in hearings before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, headed by Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D., Miss.) The four are: Robert Shelton and Alden Whitman, copy 
editors of the N.Y. Times; Seymour Peck, deskman on the Times Sun- 
day Magazine; and William A. Price, former reporter for the N.Y. 
Daily News. As long-time members of the American Newspaper Guild 
the four, who based on the rst Amendment their refusal to answer 
political questions, appealed to the Guild for support in their court 
fight. In January, 1957, Shelton was found guilty of contempt of Con- 
gress by Federal Judge Rizley. 

Emspak Case: Secretary-Treasurer Julius Emspak of the Electrical 
Workers (UE), Thomas Quinn, an officer of the same union, and 
Philip Bart, former business manager of The Daily Worker, had been 
convicted of contempt of Congress when they invoked the 5th Amend- 
ment in 1949 and 1950 in testimony before the House Un-American 
Committee. These three cases were brought together by the Supreme 
Court in 1955 because the issues were similar. 

On May 23, 1955, the Court reversed the conviction of all three in 
rulings written by Chief Justice Warren, on the ground that all had 
properly invoked the 5th Amendment. Justices Reed and Harlan 
dissented in all three rulings, and Justice Minton in the Emspak and 
Bart decisions, The high court in the majority ruling defended the 
use of the 5th Amendment with the statement: “The privilege against 
self-incrimination is a right that was hard-earned by our forefathers.” 

Other Trade Unionists: Diana Hoag, former coilwinder at the 
Westinghouse plant in Buffalo and a union steward of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-CIO), invoked the 5th Amendment in 1954 at a hear- 
ing before the McCarthy committee. She was dismissed by Westing- 
house and then convicted of contempt of Congress. But on July 5s 
1956, she was acquitted by Federal Judge Pine who ruled that she was 
entitled to 5th Amendment protection. She had denied ever engaging 
in sabotage or espionage but had then refused to answer questions of 


her political opinions. 
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John T. Gojack, former president of District 9, Electrical Workers 
(UE) and recently working for Machinists Lodge 2140 in St. Joseph, 
Mich., was subpoenaed in February, 1955, by the House Un-American 
committee, headed by Rep. Francis E. Walter (D., Pa.) just before col- 
lective bargaining elections were held. Gojack had signed non-Commun- 
ist Taft-Hartley affidavits which had never been challenged. He refused 
to answer questions about his political views on the ground that the 
1st Amendment protects the individual’s right of privacy of belief. On 
June 15, 1956, he was sentenced in U.S. District Court to 9 months in 
prison and fined $200 for contempt. He has appealed the case. 

In a long-standing contempt case, Abram Flaxer, former president of 
the United Public Workers, lost his appeal in the Federal Court of 
Appeals. On June 21, 1956, by a vote of 4 to 3, it upheld his conviction 
for contempt of Congress. Flaxer had refused on October 5, 1951, to 
produce the union’s membership list before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. The union has since been dissolved. Flaxer had been 
convicted and sentenced October 16, 1953, to two months in prison and 
a fine of $1,000. He has appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

On April 23, 1956, John T. Watkins, former organizer for the Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) in Illinois, lost the contempt of Congress case 
which he had previously won. The U.S. Court of Appeals in a 6 to 2 
decision upheld his conviction. On January 26, 1956, a 3-judge panel 
of the same court had reversed his conviction but the government won 
a rehearing by all the judges. Chief Judge Edgerton and Judge Bazelon, 
who had ruled for Watkins in January, dissented in the later decision 
against him, holding that the questions asked Watkins by the Un- 
American Committee were not pertinent to the purposes for which it 
was created, for its only object “on this occasion was exposure.” Wat- 
kins’ appeal was before the U.S. Supreme Court in early 1957. 

Teachers and Fifth Amendment: In the appeal of Dr. Harry 
Slochower, associate professor of German at Brooklyn College, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled April 9, 1956, that his summary dismissal violated 
due process and was unconstitutional. He had been dismissed in Octo- 
ber, 1952, after refusing to answer questions of a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee on his political beliefs. Temporarily reinstated in January, 
1957, Slochower was paid back salary and interest, totaling about 
$40,000. Then he was again suspended on new charges of asserted 
“untruthfulness” about his views. He resigned in February, 1957. 

The U.S. Supreme Court on December 17, 1956, dismissed the appeal 
of 13 New York City school teachers who had invoked the 5th Amend- 
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ment in 1952 when questioned by the same Senate subcommittee about: 
their political beliefs. They had lost their positions under a New York. 
City Charter clause providing automatic dismissal for city employees 
who assert privileges in refusing to answer before authorized body. 
Rose Russell of the Teachers Union said there was no legal obstacle to 
the School Board’s “voluntarily applying the Slochower decision to all 
the teachers who had been unlawfully dismissed through such misap- 
plication of the Charter. 

Since 1951 the N.Y. City Board of Education has dismissed 33 school 
employees after hearings and suspended five others. These are in addi- 
tion to cases of 233 other school employees who resigned or retired 
rather than answer questions on political beliefs or turn informers 
about others. 

In a notable decision, August 8, 1956, New York State Educational 
Commissioner James E, Allen, ruled that a teacher could not be dis- 
charged for refusing to name other teachers who are or were Commun- 
ists. He reversed suspension of four New York City school teachers, 
one principal and a Hunter College faculty member. Allen’s decision 
overruled N.Y. City Board of Education resolution in 1955 that required 
teachers to become informers and reveal the political affiliation of 
associates. 

Other Major Tests: Leon J. Kamin, a former research fellow in 
psychology at Harvard University, had been indicted for contempt of 
U.S. Senate when he declined in January, 1954, to answer questions 
before the McCarthy committee. Testifying that he had been a Com- 
munist in earlier years, he refused to inform on other persons. Tried in 
Massachusetts in October, 1955, he was acquitted, January 5, 1956, by 
Federal Judge Aldrich who ruled that the Senate committee had ex- 
ceeded its authority. 

In a similar case, Wendell H. Furry, Associate Professor of Physics 
at Harvard, was indicted for contempt of Congress because he had re- 
fused when before the McCarthy committee in January, 1954, to 
answer questions about other persons, The indictment was dismi: 
on June 13, 1956, by the Department of Justice on the ground that the 
case was similar to the one in which Kamin had been acquitted. Furry 
was reinstated at Harvard. 

Saul Grossman, executive secretary of the Michigan Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born, had been convicted of contempt of 
Congress because he refused in 1952 to produce the organization’s books — 
and records, as demanded by the Un-American committee. He appealed 
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the case and on January 12, 1956, the Court of Appeals reversed the 
conviction. 

Mrs. Mary Knowles, librarian at the William Jeannes Memorial 
Library at Plymouth Meeting, Pa., was sentenced by Federal Judge 
Rizley, January 18, 1957, to 120 days in prison and a fine of $500 for 
contempt of Congress. She appealed the verdict. Twice in 1955 she 
had refused to answer questions of the Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee regarding her political beliefs or associations. She claimed 
right of free speech and belief under the rst Amendment. The Mem- 
orial Library which has continued to employ her is operated by Ply- 
mouth Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends. 

In Detroit, Mich., on December 19, 1956, Arthur McPhaul, a former 
oficial of Civil Rights Congress, was convicted of contempt of Con- 
gress. In 1952, he had refused to surrender CRC books and records to 
House Un-American Committee. 

On January 3, 1957, the Federal Court of Appeals upheld contempt 
convictions of Harry Sacher, New York lawyer, and Lloyd Barenblatt, 
former instructor at Vassar College. Each had been sentenced to 6 
months in prison and fined $1,000 and $250 respectively. Sacher on 
April 19, 1955, invoking the 1st Amendment, had refused to answer 
questions of Senate Internal Security subcommittee on his political 
beliefs or associations. Barenblatt had also refused to answer similar 
questions before House Un-American Committee. Both cases were ap- 
pealed to Supreme Court. 


IMMUNITY ACT AND TEST CASES 


The U.S. Supreme Court by a 7-to-2 decision, March 26, 1956, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Immunity Act of 1954, also known as the 
Compulsory Testimony Act. This law gives the government the right 
to compel a witness to testify in national security cases, in exchange for 
“immunity” from prosecution. In effect it nullifies the 5th Amendment. 
Continued refusal to testify can result in prosecution for contempt of 
court, punishable at the discretion of the judge. 

Ullmann Case: The first case under this law to reach the Supreme 
Court was the conviction for contempt of William Ludwig Ullmann, a 
former Treasury Department official. Ullmann had been sentenced to six 
months in prison after he had defied an order of Federal Judge Wein- 
feld in New York to answer questions before a grand jury investigating 
espionage. In his defense Ullmann had argued that despite immunity in 
federal courts he could still be prosecuted in state courts. 
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Following the high court’s ruling, Ullmann in May, 1956, went be 
fore a federal grand jury and denied that he had ever been a member 
of a Washington wartime espionage ring or a member of the Com 
munist Party. Judge Weinfeld ruled on June 1, 1956, that Ullmann had 
purged himself of contempt by answering the grand jury’s questions, 
His six-month sentence was thus canceled, 

Fitzgerald’s Challenge: Under the Immunity Act, Edward J. Fitz. 
gerald, former government economist, was sentenced August 18, 1955, 
by Federal Judge Walsh to six months in prison. Fitzgerald had re. 
fused to answer questions of a federal grand jury investigating wartime 
“espionage” and had refused to accept the “immunity” offered under 
the 1954 act. The informer, Elizabeth Bentley, had testified against him. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals on July 6, 1956, upheld his conviction. When 
the U.S. Supreme Court denied his appeal for certiorari, Fitzgerald 
went to prison, October 29, 1956, to serve the 6-month sentence. He 
stated: “I choose to go to jail rather than testify under compulsion about 
my political beliefs and those of people I have known... .I am not 
and never have been a spy. I am willing to swear so. To my knowledge 
no friend or associate of mine was ever a spy. I am willing to swear so. 
But I will not, under any grant of immunity for crimes I did not com- 
mit, submit to any inquisition about my beliefs or about my associates 
and their beliefs,” 

Erosion of the Fifth Amendment: In defense of the 5th Amend- 
ment and its use in Emspak, Quinn, and Bart cases, the Wall Street 
Journal (May 27, 1955) commented editorially: “This newspaper hap- 
pens to agree with Chief Judge Clark of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals in his view that the immunity law is part of a ‘steady and 
now precipitate erosion of the 5th Amendment.’ The law flies directly 
in the face of the 5th Amendment, for the granting of immunity from 
prosecution is really only another way to force a person to testify against 
himself or go to jail. No one can say what future prosecution may flow 
from forced testimony. 

“Either the 5th Amendment means what it says or the immunity 
law .. . effectively amends the Constitution to eliminate the privilege 
against self-incrimination just to make it easier for the Justice Depart- 
ment to catch Communists.” 


LOYALTY-SECURITY PERSECUTIONS 


Over six million persons in 1955-56 were subject to the personnel 
security programs of the U.S. government. These federal programs have 
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left more than 25,000 government or private employees under a cloud 
of suspicion since 1947. Quoting statistics from the special committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, the N. Y. Times 
(July 9, 1956) said: “At least 9,394 persons have been dismissed from 
jobs or denied clearance. At least 15,928 more have had cases end with 
resignations or withdrawals while unfavorable marks remained on their 
records.” 

The Bar Association recommended that the loyalty-security program 
should be limited to all positions whose occupants “might endanger 
national security” and to no others. It estimated about 1.6 million were 
in such positions. It also recommended that the notoriously misused 
Attorney General’s list of allegedly subversive organizations should be 
drastically revised if not abolished. This list now consists of 255 organ- 
izations. (A still longer list of 733 so-called “subversive organizations 
and publications” has been compiled by the House Un-American Com- 
mittee, consisting of any group or periodical that has been “cited” at 
anytime by a federal or state witch-hunting committee.) 

Supreme Court on “National Security”: Kendrick M. Cole was 
a food and drug inspector for the N.Y. district of the federal Food & 
Drug Administration. In November, 1953, he was suspended from his 
position without pay and then fired on charges of Communist affilia- 
tions. 

Cole appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court which ruled 6 to 3 on 
June 11, 1956, that his suspension and dismissal had been unlawful. 
The court held that only those federal employees in “sensitive” posi- 
tions can be dismissed as security risks. It found no evidence that 
Cole’s position was one in which he could adversely affect the “na- 
tional security.” Following this decision, the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice announced, June 23, 1956, that it would revise its loyalty-fring 
procedures to comply with the court’s ruling. 

Four reactionary Congressmen, Senators Eastland, McCarthy and 
Mundt, and Rep. Walter, opposing the court’s ruling, immediately 
introduced legislation to amend the loyalty act so that it would cover 
all government employees whether or not in “sensitive” positions. The 
84th Congress took no action on this measure. 

Taylor Vindication: William Henry Taylor, former economic 
analyst in the U.S. Treasury Department and later an employee of 
the International Monetary Fund, was cleared January 6, 1956, of all 
charges that he had been a member of “a Communist spy ring.” The 
same International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board that had 
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found him guilty on July 15, 1955, reversed itself six months later and 
gave him unequivocal clearance. 

In clearing Taylor the Board said: “On all the evidence, there is no 
a reasonable doubt as to your loyalty to the Government of the United 
States.” The original source of the charges against him was the im 
former, Elizabeth Bentley, who later admitted that she had never seen 
him or known him personally. Taylor did not invoke the Fifth Amend. 
ment and testified before all grand juries and congressional committees 
that he had never been a member of the Communist Party. 

Taylor’s attorney, Byron Scott, said this vindication was “the strong. 
est attack yet made on the credibility of Miss Bentley.” It also threw 
suspicion on the testimony, against Taylor, of Attorney General Brown- 
ell on November 17, 1953, before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. In his report on the case, “The Letter Nobody Wrote” 
in The Nation (Jan. 5, 1957), Scott showed that Taylor had been found 
“guilty” largely on the basis of a letter which was apparently forged 
by government officials, 

In April, 1955, Scott on behalf of Taylor had filed with the Loyalty 
Board a 107-page brief showing the glaring inconsistencies in Bentley’s 
testimony. In an editorial on the Board’s reversal clearing Taylor, the 
N.Y. Times (Jan. 8, 1956) commented: “Obviously the Loyalty Board 
last July did not know enough about him to pass the judgment it did.” 


NELSON CASE AND STATE LAWS 


On April 2, 1956, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld by a 6 to 3 deci- 
sion the Pennsylvania State Supreme Court in ruling that federal law 
supersedes state laws in the field of “sedition.” The decree thus reversed 
the conviction of Steve Nelson, Western Pennsylvania Communist 
leader, in this state case. It had no effect on the separate conviction of 
Nelson under the federal Smith Act. 

Nelson had been convicted on January 30, 1952, of violating the 
Pennsylvania Sedition Act of 1919. He was sentenced to 20 years in 
prison, fined $10,000 and assessed $13,000 for the costs of prosecution. 
The state Supreme Court had reversed this conviction on the ground 
that the Smith Act nullified the state statute, but the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania appealed this ruling. 

The high court decision thus cleared Nelson and also James H. Dok 
sen and Andrew Onda who had each been sentenced to 20 years in 
similar state cases, The justices held that the Smith Act pre-empted the 
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field of sedition for the federal government. Chief Justice Warren 
in delivering the majority opinion, said in part: “Unlike the Smith 
Act, which can be administered only by federal officers acting in their 
official capacities, indictment for sedition under the Pennsylvania statute 
can be initiated upon an information made by a private individual. The 
opportunity thus present for the indulgence of personal spite and hatred 
or for furthering some selfish advantage or ambition need only be 
mentioned to be appreciated.” 

Lawyers have pointed out that this was exactly what did happen in 
the Nelson case when Judge Michael Musmanno used the case as a 
stepping stone to become a justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

Braden Frame-up: The U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling on April 2, 
1956, in the Pennsylvania case against Nelson had the far-reaching 
effect of invalidating state “sedition” laws in 42 states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. It directly affected a number of cases under these state laws, 
including those in Massachusetts and that of Carl Braden in Louisville, 
Ky. 

On June 22, 1956, the Kentucky Court of Appeals set aside the con- 
viction of Braden on charges of “advocating sedition” for which he 
had been sentenced to 15 years in prison and a $5,000 fine. The state 
court thus bowed to the Supreme Court’s ruling that only the federal 
government had power to prosecute sedition cases. Braden, his wife 
and five others had been indicted under a Kentucky law of 1920 on 
charges of “sedition” against both the state and the U.S. He was con- 
victed December 13, 1954, by a criminal court jury. He and his wife 
had helped a Negro couple to obtain a house in a so-called white neigh- 
borhood near Louisville. All charges against Mrs. Braden and the other 
five defendants were dismissed on November 20, 1956, by Judge Curtis 
of the criminal court at the request of the State’s Attorney. 

Massachusetts Anti-Subversion Laws: As a result of the decree 
in the Nelson case, the Massachusetts State Supreme Judicial Court in 
May, 1956, invalidated two state sedition laws as inoperative. One was 
the anti-Communist law of 1951 under which Otis Archer Hood had 
been indicted in April, 1954; and the other was the anti-anarchy law 
of 1919 under which Hood had also been indicted together with six 
others. Under the U.S. Supreme Court decision, these state laws were 
superseded by federal statutes. 

All cases under these two Massachusetts laws were dismissed, in- 
cluding those of Hood, Prof. Dirk J. Struik of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harry E. Winner, and Mrs. Margaret Gilbert, for- 
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merly of Cambridge. Prof. Struik resumed teaching at MIT in Septem. 
ber, 1956. The state cases against Ann Burlak Timpson, Edith Abber, 
Barbara Rosenkrantz, Franklin P. Collier, Jr., Herbert J. Zimmerman, 
and Daniel Boone Schirmer were also dismissed. Some of those whose 
cases were dismissed were then arrested in a separate action under 
the Smith Act. 

"State’s Rights” Bills: As an outgrowth of the Supreme Court de | 
cision in the Nelson case, some 70 bills were introduced in Congress 
in the spring of 1956, aimed at upholding “states’ rights” and allowing 
state prosecution of persons allegedly seeking the “violent overthrow of | 
the Government.” 

One of these bills, introduced in the House by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.) and in the Senate by Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.) 
was backed by the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. and the NAM. 
Labor, national weekly newspaper of the rail unions, said of this 
measure: “Supporting the Smith ‘wolf in sheep’s clothing’ bill, the 
National Association of Manufacturers made it plain its chief interest 
in the bill is not as an anti-Communist measure but as an anti-union | 
measure. ‘The need for such legislation is perhaps more apparent in 
the field of labor relations than in most others,’ the NAM statement 
said.” 


ATTACK ON PENSION PAYMENTS 





On December 15, 1955, it was suddenly announced by the Social Se 
curity Administration that Communist Party employees, who have been 
paying into the Old Age and Survivors Insurance fund, were barred 
from their insurance benefits on reaching retirement age. The general 
counsel for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare had 
“ruled that service for the Communist Party is service in the employ 
of a foreign government,” and as such is not covered by the Social 
Security Act. This ruling thus held that CP employees were ineligible 
for the benefits which they themselves had financed. Protests against | 
such a decision were widespread. 

Those immediately affected included a number of Communist fead- | 
ers over 65 years. Alexander Bittelman, then 66, serving a 3-year sen- 
tence under the Smith Act, had received monthly OASI checks of 
$88.10. He had kept out $10 for sundries from the prison commissary 
and sent the rest to his wife as his dependent. Jacob Mindel, in Dan- 
bury prison under the Smith Act, was informed by the warden that 
his December, 1955, old-age pension check was impounded. His wife | 
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was without other income. William Z. Foster was informed by letter 
from the Social Security Administration that he must return $1,006.50 
which he had received in 11 checks of $91.50 a month. Others affected 
included Sadie Van Veen Amter, widow of Israel Amter; Charles 
Dirba; and the late Alfred Wagenknecht. 

On June 22, 1956, Peter J. Hoegan, legal referee of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, reversed the original decision and ruled that em- 
ployees of the Communist Party were eligible for social security benefits. 
“Nowhere in the record of this case,” he said, “is there any direct 
evidence, either oral or documentary, that persons allegedly working 
for the Communist Party in the United States are ‘employees’ of the 
Soviet Union. No witness and no document even mentions such a 
relationship.” 

Thompson and Wellman Denied Pensions: Robert Thompson, 
Communist leader and holder of the Distinguished Service Cross as a 
staff sergeant for a record “without equal on the field of battle” in 
World War II, was wounded and discharged with a bad case of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. He had been recommended for a field commission, 
He was awarded disability compensation of $67 a month and $30.15 a 
month for his wife and children. 

On April 29, 1955, when Thompson was already serving a 7-year 
sentence (3 years under the Smith Act and 4 in a contempt case), the 
Veterans Administration central committee on waivers and forfeitures 
terminated his disability payments on the ground that he had opposed 
the Korean intervention. Thompson appealed the decision to the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals, which on August 7, 1956, upheld the lower com- 
mittee’s action and refused to reinstate Thompson’s pension. The Board 
permitted the payment of $30.15 a month to his family, but ignored 
the fact that Thompson’s compensation was not a special privilege; it 
had been granted under the government’s regular policy of pensions for 
all veterans disabled in line of duty. 

Saul Wellman, Michigan Communist leader, was similarly denied his 
100% disability pension of $109 a month. He had been seriously 
wounded in the Battle of the Bulge in December, 1944, and was in 
hospitals lying between life and death for six months. Veterans Ad- 
ministration not only cancelled the pension but ordered him to repay 
the entire sum of $9,581.50 which he had received since 1945. 

These veterans’ cases were still outstanding at the 1956 year-end. 
(For the effect of 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act on pen- 
sion rights, see chapter on Labor and Social Conditions.) 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN 


: 

During the past two years, important advances have been made in 
the fight to re-establish the democratic and constitutional rights o 
some 14 million foreign-born Americans. The deportation and de- 
naturalization drive, launched by the U.S. Department of Justice in 
1945, while not discontinued, has somewhat diminished. 

This change results mainly from improvement in the political at 
mosphere and the widespread demand for repeal or basic revision of 
the Walter-McCarran Immigration and Nationality Act. Another im- 
portant factor has been the resistance of the foreign-born who were 
victimized by the police-state provisions of the law. 

No additional large numbers of non-citizens were arrested in polit- 
ical or labor deportations proceedings during this period. More than 
300 non-citizens, however, still have political deportation proceedings 
pending against them and more than 50 naturalized citizens are in 
federal courts defending their U.S. citizenship in denaturalization pro- 
ceedings. 

Large-scale deportations were carried out against Mexican-American 
communities of the U.S., with almost a million persons deported to 
Mexico during 1955 following mass raids and round-ups. Many of 
these Mexican workers return to the U.S. for seasonal labor and are 
again deported. Immigrants from Japan, China, Korea, Philippine 
Islands, and other Far Eastern countries are also treated in a racist 
and discriminatory fashion. 

The major problem in relation to status and rights of the foreign- 
born continues to be the Walter-McCarran Law. A one-man dictator- 
ship has prevented any consideration by Congress of the popularly- 
supported demand for basic changes in the law. Rep. Francis Walter, 
co-author of the Act, as chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration & Naturalization prevented Congress from considering 
any of the 50 or more bills to repeal or amend the law. Walter refused 
to hold hearings on proposed legislation, The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee held public hearings in November, 1955, but, with the death of 
chairman Harley M. Kilgore of the committee, hearings were cancelled 
by the new chairman, James O. Eastland, 

As chairman of the House Un-American Committee, Rep. Walter 
launched a series of hearings in November, 1956, in Washington, D.C., 
Youngstown, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. Ob-. | 
vious purpose was to “investigate” the American Committee for Pro | 
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tection of Foreign Born (which opposes the Act and defends its vic- 
tims) in an effort to label opposition to the Act a “Communist” con- 
spiracy. Rep. Walter’s attack failed to achieve its purpose, drew 
widespread protest, and efforts were proceeding in 1957 to win serious 
consideration by the 85th Congress of legislation to revise or repeal 
the Act. 

Deportations: Major development was U.S. Supreme Court’s grant 
of certiorari in the case of Charles Rowoldt of Minneapolis, the court 
agreeing to reconsider its earlier decisions that had sustained constitu- 
tionality of legislation authorizing deportation of non-citizens for past 
membership in the Communist Party. Argument in this case was heard 
by the Supreme Court in October, 1956, and a decision was pending in 
early 1957. 

Of special significance was the Attorney General’s decision in the 
case of Krishna Chandra, of Sacramento, Calif., holding that mere 
membership in the International Workers Order was insufficient ground 
for deportation. The Justice Department sought to deport Dr. Chandra 
to India on the ground of “affiliation with” the Communist Party, based 
on his membership in the IWO. After hearings, the Attorney General 
ordered proceedings cancelled. As a result, thousands of non-citizens 
no longer faced the threat of arrest and deportation because of their 
former membership in the [WO. 

Special advance was made in the fight to win a status for Filipino- 
Americans. In the Gonzales case, the U.S. Supreme Court held that 
Filipinos who entered this country before 1934 as nationals of the US. 
cannot be deported since the law provides for the deportation of non- 
citizens who entered as aliens. This decision effectively prevents the 
Justice Department from threatening in any way more than 70,000 
Filipino-Americans. 

Supervisory Parole: Non-citizens ordered deported, but not de- 
portable when no country will accept them as deportees, cannot be held 
but must be released on Orders of Supervision. Under the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law, the Justice Department has tried to use these orders to 
force non-citizens to report in person weekly, give information under 
oath as to their associations and activities, and disassociate from the 
labor and progressive movement. Several thousand non-citizens are 
forced to live under these Orders of Supervision, facing the threat of 
one-year jail sentences for violation of the Orders. 

A challenge testing the constitutionality of these Orders started by 
Mrs. Antonia Sentner, of St. Louis, resulted in a 1956 decision by a 
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three-Judge Court holding that any attempt to impose political of 
physieal restrictions on Mrs. Sentner—such as ordering her not to 
associate with Communists or the Communist Party, or not to leaye 
the State of Missouri without prior permission—is unconstitutional. 

In the case of George Witkovich, of Chicago, Federal Judge Sullivan 
threw out a criminal indictment based on Witkovich’s refusal to answer 
questions on his political beliefs or associations. The judge held that the 
only basis on which Supervisory Orders can be held to be constitutional 
is if they serve to keep Justice Department informed of the deportee’s 
whereabouts in case it secures a passport and wants to effectuate the 
Non-citizen’s deportation. The Department has appealed the Witkovich 
and Sentner cases to the Supreme Court, where they were pending in 
early 1957. 

Frame-ups: The attempt to railroad Mike Gates of Philadelphia to 
jail for allegedly failing to report his address for two years was also 
thrown out by the courts. In 1955, the Federal Court of Appeals re- 
versed Gates’ conviction on the ground that the proof of his alleged 
failure to report was insufficient since the Justice Department had to 
do more than merely assert that it had no record of his annual report. 
If Gates’ conviction had been sustained, any non-citizen in the country 
could have been framed and railroaded to jail simply on the basis of 
a Department claim that it has no record of his or her annual report. 

Conviction of Knut Heikkinen, of Superior, Wis., was sustained by 
the Federal Court of Appeals in Chicago. He was sentenced to serve 
ro years in jail for failing to make application for a passport after 
having been ordered deported. The decision was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Denaturalization: No substantial court test of the basic democratic 
principles violated by the Walter-McCarran Act’s denaturalization pro- 
visions had reached the higher courts by the 1956 year-end. Significant 
victories were scored in the cases of Pres. Harry Bridges of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and Mrs. Rose Chernin, ex- 
ecutive director of Los Angeles Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born. In both cases, federal judges ordered the proceedings cancelled 
after trials had been held and the judges found that the government 
did not have sufficiently reliable evidence on the basis of which it could 
seek denaturalization. 

Significant decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court included one, in the 
Minker and Falcone cases, that Justice Department has no right to | 
question a naturalized citizen concerning his naturalization; and aa- 
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other, in the Zucca case, that the government cannot initiate denaturali- 
zation proceedings without first serving an affidavit of good cause on the 
citizen. 

A significant development in nationality and American citizenship 
arose in the case of Iva D’Aquino, of San Francisco, Mrs. D’Aquino, 
who was found guilty of “treason” during World War II, was arrested 
for deportation after completing her jail sentence, although she was 
born in the U.S. The Justice Department maintains that she lost her 
nationality and citizenship as a result of her conviction, is now a non- 
citizen, and can be deported, under Walter-McCarran Act provisions, 
to any country that will accept her. 


RIGHT TO TRAVEL 


The General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, 
adopted and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
including par. 2, Art. 13, reading: “Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return to his country.” This prin- 
ciple was partially recognized by the U.S. Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on June 23, 1955, when it ruled in the case of Max 
Schachtman v. John Foster Dulles: “The right to travel . . . is a natural 
right subject to the rights of others and to reasonable regulation under 
law.” Following this decision, the Department of State granted pass- 
ports to a few Americans who had previously been denied the right 
to travel. 

A passport was finally granted July 8, 1955, to Dr. Martin D. Kamen, 
atomic scientist, teaching at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
who had for 8 years been refused a passport. Kamen had brought suit 
against Secretary Dulles for violating his constitutional rights. He had 
been prevented from lecturing and from attending conferences in other 
countries. 

The State Department has continued to refuse a passport to Paul 
Robeson, internationally known Negro singer and actor, who was 
invited in 1954 to play the title role in a London production of 
“Othello” but could not get U.S. permission to travel to England. His 
passport had been revoked in 1950 after he had sponsored the World 
Peace Congress in Europe. He carried his appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court to test the constitutionality of State Department’s non-Commun- 
ist affidavit, which became effective July 1, 1956. Refusing to sign, he 
stated: “This oath, like the regulations in toto, has a detrimental effect 
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upon the exercise of the rst Amendment rights.” But on November 5, 
1956, the Supreme Court denied Robeson a hearing on the case. 

The Emergency Civil Liberties Committee sponsored Robeson’s ap. 
peal to the higher courts and also the similar case of Rockwell Kent, 
well-known artist, who had been denied a passport because he had not 
signed a non-Communist affidavit. Kent’s appeal reached the U.S. Court 
of Appeals, August 17, 1956. 

Foreman and Nathan Cases: Clark Foreman, director of the 
ECLC, was granted a passport July 7, 1955, after Federal Judge 
Matthews in Washington, D. C., ordered the State Department to grant 
Foreman a quasi-judicial hearing on his application. Then Foreman 
was subpoenaed to appear, May 29, 1956, before the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee and was asked to surrender his passport. He refused 
and was threatened with contempt, but Congress adjourned without 
citing him. 

Dr. Otto Nathan, economist and executor of the estate of the late 
Albert Einstein, was finally granted a passport on June 6, 1955, in 
order to consult with scientists in Europe on Einstein’s manuscripts. 
The U.S. Court of Appeals had ruled that quasi-judicial hearings must 
be held by the State Department on Nathan’s application. The Depart- 
ment sidestepped the issue by granting the passport. Summoned before 
the Un-American committee in June, 1956, Nathan refused on the basis 
of the 1st Amendment to surrender his passport or to discuss his be- 
liefs and associations. In August, 1956, the House of Representatives 
voted that he was in contempt of Congress and on February 18, 1957, 
a federal grand jury indicted him. 

Boudin’s Suit: Leonard B. Boudin, New York lawyer, finally ob- 
tained a passport on August 29, 1956. Refused one in 1954, he brought 
suit which resulted in a significant judicial ruling, November 22, 1955; 
by Federal Judge Youngdahl, who held that passport applicants must 
have the right to face their accusers and know all the evidence against 
them. The government appealed the decision. Meanwhile, Boudin on 
May 29, 1956, was called before the Un-American committee and testi- 
fied that he had never been a Communist Party member. 

On June 28, 1956, the U.S. Court of Appeals sent the case back to 
Secretary Dulles, who reconsidered and ordered the passport issued. 
Neither in the Boudin, nor in any other passport case to date, has there 
been a higher court ruling as to whether the State Department has 
the power to withhold a passport without telling the applicant exactly 
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why, and disclosing its adverse information in an open hearing. 

Other Cases: Arthur Miller, playwright and Pulitzer Prize winner, 
was finally given a passport July 6, 1956, in time for his wedding trip 
in Europe with Marilyn Monroe, Hollywood star. He had been refused 
a passport for two years. He told the Un-American committee on June 
20, 1956, that he had participated in some Communist-front activities 
in the past, but refused to inform on others. After declining to name 
names for the House committee, Miller was cited in August, 1956, for 
contempt of Congress, and on February 18, 1957, was indicted by a 
federal grand jury. 

Weldon Bruce Dayton, a physicist of Corning, N. Y., was denied a 
passport in February, 1956, to accept a one-year appointment at the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in Bombay, India. Dayton car- 
ried the case to U.S. Court of Appeals, which ruled on September 13, 
1956, that the State Department must say just what part secret informa- 
tion played in such denial of a passport. While the case was still pend- 
ing, Under Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., filed a statement 
saying, “It would be contrary to the best interest of the U.S.” to give 
Dayton a passport. 


MORTON SOBELL FRAME-UP 


Fresh efforts were made during 1956 to obtain a new trial, or com- 
mutation of sentence to time served, for Morton Sobell, still serving a 
30-year sentence in Alcatraz, grimmest of federal prisons. He was sen- 
tenced on April 5, 1951, for “conspiracy to commit espionage” in con- 
nection with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. The Rosenbergs, maintaining 
their innocence to the last moment, were executed on June 19, 1953. 

Federal Judge Kaufman, the original judge in this case, on June 20, 
1956, rejected Sobell’s petition for freedom or a new trial. In filing the 
motion for Sobell, his attorneys presented fresh evidence not previously 
known. This showed that the government had deceived the jury by 
declaring Sobell was deported from Mexico, as if he had fled there to 
escape arrest. The attorneys presented a photostat copy of the Mexican 
government's certified statement that Sobell was not deported. He had 
been kidnapped by the Mexican Security Police with the active collabora- 
tion of the FBI, the U.S. Embassy in Mexico City and the U.S. Im- 
migration Department. 

Sobell had travelled to Mexico with a tourist card (visa), a vaccina- 
tion certificate and other identification all made out in his own name. 
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Government prosecutors had had these documents in their own pos-, 


session when they told the jury that Sobell had no visa and was fol- 
lowing a sinister “pattern of flight.” , 

The government’s answer to Sobell’s charge of suppressing the docu: 
ments was that the defense had not asked that such papers be produced 
at the trial. In submitting Sobell’s petition, his attorneys charged that 
the proceedings were tainted by false or suppressed evidence: “The 
Prosecution, knowing this evidence to be false and perjurious, willfully 
and intentionally used it to the prejudice of petitioner.” Sobell’s appeal 
is being carried to the higher courts. 


POWELL-SCHUMAN "SEDITION" 


John W. Powell, an American newspaperman, assisted by his wife, 
Sylvia Powell, and by Julian Schuman, a U.S. newspaper correspondent, 
edited the China Monthly Review in Shanghai, China, for eight years 
from 1945 to 1953. Powell’s father, J. B. Powell, had started the paper 
in 1917 as the China Weekly Review. 

When the paper ceased publication in 1953, the Powells and Schuman 
returned to the U.S., only to be harassed by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. On April 23, 1956, all three were indicted by a federal 
grand jury under the Espionage Act of 1917. No overt acts are charged 
in the indictment other than publishing and circulating a magazine that 
was critical of U.S. intervention in Korea. No military secrets are in- 
volved. This is the first time that a wartime sedition law has been 
applied to an undeclared war. 

In September, 1956, in Federal District Court in San Francisco, the 
two Powells and Schuman pleaded innocent of any seditious act. They 
argued that the sedition law was not applicable to the intervention in 
Korea, that the articles they wrote had not been proved false, were not 
spread with the intent of stirring disaffection, and were not published 
within the jurisdiction of the U.S. A tentative trial date was set for 
April, 1957. 

In coming to the aid of the three defendants, the American Civil 
Liberties Union of Northern California on December 6, 1956, charged 
that prosecution of the Powells for sedition is unwarranted and repre- 
sents “a serious threat to fundamental liberties,” including freedom 
of the press. The ACLU added: “It is not charged that there was any 
effort to interfere with the United Nations military operations in 
Korea by any other means than that of attempting to influence general 
nublic opinion in the United States.” Defendants’ side of the case can- 
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not be presented without evidence from China. Federal Judge Louis 
Goodman of San Francisco in January, 1957, authorized a trip to China 
by A. L. Wirin, defense attorney, but the State Department would 
not grant him a passport to that country. 


"SCREENING" MARITIME WORKERS 


On October 26, 1955, the oth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco handed down a decision in the case (Parker v. Lester) of six 
West Coast seamen who had appealed in 1951 against being screened 
off American-flag vessels by the Coast Guard under the Magnuson 
Port and Vessel Security Act of 1950. (See Labor Fact Book 10, p. 87.) 
The court ruled that the procedure under which the Coast Guard with- 
held validated papers was unconstitutional, in that it gave the men no 
notice that their jobs were in jeopardy, and no opportunity to be heard 
in their own defense or to confront their accusers. Said Judge Walter 
Pope: “Is this system of secret informers, whisperers and talebearers of 
such importance to the public welfare that it must be preserved at 
the cost of denying to the citizen even a modicum of the protectior. 
traditionally associated with due process?” The court ordered new 


| hearings for the men under changed rules. This decision carried further 


the thinking embodied in a 1953 ruling of the Federal District Court in 
San Francisco, that men appealing against cancellation of their ship- 
ping papers must be given a bill of particulars of the charges against 
them. 

The Department of Justice, which handled the case for the Coast 
Guard, was given go days to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, but did 
not do so. Meanwhile the Coast Guard drafted new regulations, ef- 
tective May 1, 1956, allegedly to conform with the decision but still 
continuing the system of secret informers, saying only that “Every 
effort should be made to produce material witnesses to testify,” and 
that if the seaman is handicapped by the non-disclosure of confidential 
sources or by the failure of witnesses to appear, “the hearing board 
shall take the fact into consideration.” The new rules were denounced 
by the seamen’s attorney as “an audacious attempt to circumvent the 
court order.” 

In July, 1956, the seamen involved obtained an injunction ordering 
the immediate issuance of validated papers to about 350 who had been 
barred under the unconstitutional procedure. The Coast Guard fought 
the injunction, insisting that the men must first be screened under its 
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new rules. The Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the injunction and 
criticized the Coast Guard for seeking to give effect to the illegal fea- 
tures of the old regulations. The Coast Guard refused to comply and 
sought a rehearing on the order, but this was denied on October 3, 
The Justice Department again failed to appeal within the go days al- 
lowed, and in November, 1956, the court issued a mandate directing 
the Coast Guard to reinstate all seamen barred as “security risks.” 

On the East Coast a parallel fight was conducted by a Seamen’s De- 
fense Committee with headquarters in New York. One of those seeking 
reinstatement there was Capt. Hugh Mulzac, who had served with dis- 
tinction during World War II as the first Negro to be put in charge 
of an American ship. 

As of December 31, 1955, the Coast Guard reported that 1,848 sea- 
men, along with 1,935 longshoremen, had been refused clearance, while 
425,334 seamen and 395,271 longshoremen had been cleared. At the 
close of 1956, screened seamen were being theoretically restored to their 
shipping rights at the rate of 10 to 20 a day on the West Coast, and in 
smaller numbers in the East. However, the new certificates were 
stamped to show that they were validated only in compliance with the 
court order, thus branding the bearer as “subversive” in the eyes of 
the Coast Guard and constituting a virtual blacklist. The Coast Guard 
is also in position to reopen the case against any seaman under its new 
regulations. 

Men seeking working documents are confronted with a 15-point 
questionnaire asking details about their political affiliations and activi- 
ties. Penalty for untrue statements is denial of clearance. Under the 
bi-state Waterfront Commission in New York, longshoremen’s regis- 
trations are revoked for refusal to answer similar questions. 

Some maritime union leaders have co-operated with the Coast Guard 
in its screening activity and even called for its intensification, They 
found the screening program a convenient factional method for keeping 
opposition forces out of the union halls and off the ships. 


TAFT-HARTLEY AFFIDAVITS 


Under the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft-Hartley 
Act) union officials are required to file non-Communist affidavits with 
National Labor Relations Board before their organizations can use the 
Board’s services. Pres. Ben Gold of Fur & Leather Workers (now 
merged with the Meat Cutters) was convicted in April, 1954, on 
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| charges of making false statements in 1950 when he signed afhdavit. 


But on January 28, 1957, Gold won a new trial when U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled 6 to 3 that there had been “official intrusion into the 
privacy of the jury” in his case. During the trial an FBI agent had inter- 
viewed three members of the jury. 


Recent Cases: In a new wave of repression at the end of 1956, De- 
partment of Justice moved to link union leaders with Communists as 
“co-conspirators.” On November 16, 1956, a federal grand jury in Den- 
ver indicted 14 leaders of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (Ind.) in- 
cluding Secretary-Treasurer Albert Pezzati, on charges of “conspiring” 
with Communist Party officials to file false affidavits under Taft-Hartley 
Act. Communist leaders named as “co-conspirators” but not as de- 
fendants were Arthur Bary, Gilbert Green, Fred Fine and John Wil 
liamson, all of whom had been convicted under Smith Act frame-ups. 
Union locals all over the country raised the necessary $65,000 bail for 
those indicted. 

Mine-Mill in December, 1956, in a previous case involving Maurice 


| Travis, had won a favorable decision from U.S. Supreme Court. In a 


unanimous decision, the court held that NLRB had no right to rule that 
Mine-Mill was not in compliance with the Act. Travis in December, 
1955, had been convicted of filing a false affidavit in 1952 when he was 
Secretary-Treasurer of the union. 

In Cleveland on January 23, 1957, eight union and progressive lead- 
ers were indicted on charges of “conspiring” with Communist officials 
to file false affidavits under Taft-Hartley. Those indicted were: James F. 
West, Edward J. Chaka, Andrew Remes, Hyman Lumer, Sam Reed, 
Eric J. Reinthaler, Fred Haug and Marie Haug. Communist Party 
leaders listed as “co-conspirators” but not indicted were: Gus Hall, 
Steve Nelson, John Williamson, Sidney Stein, Martin Chancey, Frank 
Hashmall, Joe Brandt and Anthony Krchmarek. All had been convicted 
in previous Smith Act frame-ups. 


TAX RAIDS AND SEIZURES 


An attack on freedom of the press was made March 27, 1956, when 
agents of the U.S. Treasury Department’s Internal Revenue Service 
raided the Daily Worker offices in New York and seized its properties 
under the terms of a “jeopardy assessment.” On the same day, the na- 
tional offices of the Communist Party were similarly raided and its 
properties seized. 
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The progressive newspaper had filed regular tax statements with the 
IRS as required by law; its books had been examined for several months 
with its full cooperation, and the fact was obvious that it owed no 
income taxes since it had never made any profit. In fact, its annual 
deficit ranges from $150,000 to $200,000. Under the law any claim 
of the IRS shall be presented to the taxpayer; if the claim is chal- 
lenged, the case is normally adjudicated in the tax courts. None of this 
procedure was undertaken in the DW case. Only after the premises 
were seized did the Treasury Department present its tax claim under 
a so-called “jeopardy seizure,” a procedure resorted to only when there 
is evidence that a taxpayer is likely to dispose of his property. There 
was no such evidence in this case. 

The claim that the paper owed $46,000 in income taxes was based on 
the groundless charge that gifts to the DW were taxable income and 
that the full retail price of all papers distributed by volunteers should 
be charged against the DW even though the paper actually charges 
them wholesale prices. The IRS demanded that the DW furnish names 
of every donor, every person who lent money to the paper or distributed 
it voluntarily; but the case was never presented to any court. 

Communist Party Raided: In raiding CP headquarters and seiz- 
ing its property, the IRS claimed that the party owed $389,000 in fed- 
eral income taxes. Political parties and similar organizations are not 
required to pay income taxes. Financial data filed with Congress are 
to account for campaign income and expenditures, not for tax purposes. 
The CP had regularly filed such reports on election activities. 

The IRS’s tax claim against the CP had never been taken to court 
and there was no evidence that the organization was intending to 
abscond with its assets. It had in fact recently purchased new equipment 
for its offices. 

Newspapers all over the country editorially attacked the raids and 
seizures as unjustified and in violation of the rst Amendment. As a 
result of these protests the DW was able to continue, but with its bank 
account tied up and other handicaps. Hence it has functioned under 
great difficulty. In both the DW and CP cases the issue is now in the 
tax courts where, if there is any issue at all, it belonged in the first 
place. 


ivil. POLITICAL ACTION 


RECORD OF EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


The record of the first session of the 84th Congress, January 5-August 
2, 1955, was considered by the American Federation of Labor “gen- 
erally disappointing,” while the Americans for Democratic Action 
called it “miserable.” The same Republican-Dixiecrat coalition was in 
control as in the previous Congress. 

One result of organized labor’s effort in this session was the raising 
of the minimum wage for those covered by the federal wage-hour law 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour. This was 25 cents an hour less than labor 
had sought but ro cents more than the go cents which President Eisen- 
hower held was sufficient. At the same time Congress voted itself a 
$10,000 wage increase so that legislators thereafter received salaries of 
$22,500 a year. 

Low-rent housing was whittled down by the lobby influence of the 
real estate magnates so that the compromise legislation authorized only 
45,000 new units for one year. The Senate had originally voted for 
135,000 units; the House for no public housing at all. 

Liberal Democrats had attempted to get a $20 income tax reduction 
for each individual taxpayer and dependents, but conservative Demo- 
crats helped the Republicans to defeat this measure. 

In the civil rights field, CIO Pres. Reuther said the “record of Con- 
gress is totally blank.” The President had recommended no civil rights 
legislation and none was passed, although more than roo bills on the 
subject had been introduced. 

No efforts were made to revise the Taft-Hartley Act curbs on labor 
or to amend or repeal the law. President Eisenhower failed to push for 
the amendments he had promised when running for office in 1952. 

Although the international atmosphere improved somewhat after the 
bomb-rattling over Formosa, and the peace forces made some progress, 
this had little influence on “defense” appropriations which had been 
running slightly below cold-war levels. Total “national security” spend- 
ing continued to run at over $40 billion a year and in the year ended 
June 30, 1955, the total spent came to $41.1 billion. 
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Hearst’s N.Y. Journal American (August 4, 1955) boasted that | 
Eisenhower had achieved about what he had been picked to do. Fon | 
Congress put the “brakes on Socialism” by disposing of the govern. 
ment-owned Mississippi barge lines and by handing over its synthetic 
rubber plants for a song to private corporations. It had also moved to 
get “the government out of the electrical power business, where it never 
belonged.” On the whole, this session had followed the political-eco- 
nomic line of Herbert Hoover and the monopolies. 

1956 Session: The second session of this Congress, January 3-July 
27, 1956, also failed to pass much-needed social legislation. For exam- 
ple, it enacted no law to aid “depressed” economic areas such as certain 
coal mining and textile regions. The Douglas “area redevelopment” bill, 
which would have provided federal grants, loans and other relief to 
U.S. areas suffering from chronic unemployment, was passed by the 
Senate but bottled up in the House Rules Committee by a coalition of 
Right Wing Republicans and Southern Democrats. House leaders re- 
fused to support a move to call up even a $50-million relief program 
which was in fact the very bill Eisenhower had requested. 

Congress also, after considerable discussion of the subject, refused to 
tighten federal controls on bank mergers which would have at least 
slowed up a little the steady concentration in banking power. Lost also 
was an omnibus antitrust bill which would have required large cor- 
porations to notify the federal government 20 days in advance of con- 
templated mergers. 

Unchanged by Congress were the Taft-Hartley Act, which remained 
unamended, and the Walter-McCarran Immigration Act which the 
Senate had liberalized and the House killed. By unanimous vote the 
penalty under the Smith Act was raised to 20 years in prison, or a 
$20,000 fine, or both, for “conspiracy to advocate” government over- 
throw. 

Action, or lack of action, on other measures of major interest are 
listed below by subject in alphabetical order. (Additional facts on cer- 
tain legislation are given in other sections of this book under the ap- 
propriate headings.) 

Atomic Energy: Gore bill, which “directed” the Atomic Energy 
Commission to speed development of nuclear power plants by building 
several experimental reactors at AEC installations, was passed by the 
Senate. But it was knocked out in the House by a 203 to 191 vote when 
the White House, with power trust backing, bitterly opposed the meas- 
ure. 
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Civil Rights: A watered-down measure on civil rights, advanced 
by the Administration only late in the session, passed the House, July 
23, four days before Congress adjourned. It was smothered in Senate 
Committee when a cabal of Republican and Democratic leaders refused 
to let it come to the floor. Southern Senators threatened not only to 
filibuster the bill to death but to kill other essential bills if it were even 
brought up. 

Farm Bills: Eisenhower vetoed the 90% price support bill; but 
then the Administration twice raised the support levels and finally 
accepted another bill containing an acreage reserve or “soil bank” plan 
which it had previously opposed. 

Flood Insurance: A compromise bill was passed that would per- 
mit the federal government to underwrite up to $5 billion of insurance 
against floods for business and home owners. This was the first measure 
of its kind ever passed by Congress. 

Health: Labor considered one of the best things done by this Con- 
gress was extension for two years of the Hill-Burton Act providing for 
federal grants for hospital construction, and increasing the funds avail- 
able. Congress also voted more funds for medical research facilities in 
non-proft institutions over a 3-year period. 

Highways: Federal Highway Act was passed providing for a 
new $33 billion, 13-year federal-aided program. Labor hailed the re- 
quirement that contractors building the new roads must pay wages 
equal to those prevailing in the labor market areas involved. 

Housing: The Housing Act of 1956 provided for only 35,000 units 
of low-rent public housing annually for two years. This reduction was 
regarded as an “Eisenhower victory” (N. Y. Times, July 29). The 
Senate, under Democratic leadership, had voted for 135,000 a year for 
approximately three years. AFL-CIO had urged legislation to stimulate 
a total of 2 million units a year of all types including 200,000 public 
housing units. An attempt to provide additional public housing for old 
folks was also beaten by Administration pressure, responding to the 
powerful real estate lobby. 

The National Housing Conference described the Housing Act as 
“totally inadequate to meet the housing needs of even those families 
displaced by slum clearance, urban renewal, highway construction or 
through demolition for other public purposes. No attention of sub- 
stance was paid to the needs of millions of American families whose 
incomes are too high to be eligible for public housing and too low to 
secure standard dwellings supplied by private enternrice ” 
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Military Expenditures: Led by cold-war Democrats, Congress 
piled up a total of nearly $35 billion for all sorts of direct military ex- 
penditures. Of this amount $16.5 billion, including an extra $900 mil- 
lion, went to the Air Force. Even U.S. News & World Report, July 3, 
exploded editorially at this: “The Air Force, on which this bounty was 
bestowed, must now try to figure how to spend it. What a travesty on 
government that Congress provides surplus funds before there is even 
a request from the Executive or a planned project for its use by the 
military department most concerned.” 

Natural Gas: The Harris-Fulbright bill to eliminate federal regula- 
tion of natural gas companies was passed, but vetoed by the President 
when public clamor developed over lobbying of wealthy companies and 
their attempts to bribe legislators. Nothing came of the Senate’s side- 
tracked investigation of lobbying which grew out of the gas bill vote 
scandal, 

Public Power: White House also put on the pressure to defeat 
federal construction of Hells Canyon Dam in Snake River in the Pacific 
Northwest, the nation’s biggest undeveloped water power site. Senate 
killed the Morse-Pfost bill authorizing this high-level multiple-purpose 
dam on the Idaho-Oregon border. This was another step in turning 
over undeveloped water resources to private power monopolies with 
their high rates for electricity. Beneficiary in this case was the Idaho 
Power Co., controlled by eastern financial interests. 

House defeated the Fryingpan-Arkansas reclamation project and 
killed the Senate passed bill which authorized New York State to build 
a $400 million hydro-electric plant to develop further the power of the 
Niagara river. 

Schools: Kelley aid bill for schools—authorizing $1.6 billion over a 
four-year period for construction aid to state and local communities— 
was killed by Southern racist Democrats and Northern Republicans 
when the Powell amendment was attached, requiring that no money 
go to any state that fails to comply with the anti-segregation decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Cynical Republicans who wanted to kill the bill voted 148 for the 
Powell amendment which passed. But 95 of these same Republicans 
then turned around and voted (with 23 other Republicans and 103 
Democrats) against the bill itself, thus killing it. It never reached a 
vote in the Senate. The Administration said it favored the bill but sent 
no pleas to Congress urging its passage. 

Social security gains in the second session are discussed in another 
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section of this book, as well as various measures relating to labor and 
social conditions. On the whole this session of Congress was regarded 
by labor, in the words of Pres. George Meany of the AFL-CIO, as a 
“mixture of the good and the bad.” 


SOUTHERNERS DOMINATE CONGRESS 


Southern Senators and Representatives continue to dominate Con- 
gress through control of the main committees. The seniority rule in 
Congress means that the chairmanship of a committee goes to the 
majority party committee member with the longest uninterrupted 
service. The Southerners, usually being elected almost automatically 
from one-party states, (with virtual disfranchisement of Negro voters), 
thus tend to have the longest tenure. 

In 1956, of the 13 major committees of the Senate 9 had Southern 
chairmen, with two others from border states. Of the 19 major House 
committees 10 had Southern chairmen and another 4 were from bor- 
der states—14 in all. Discussing this situation, William S. White in 
The Citadel: The Story of the U.S. Senate notes that “seven of the nine 
truly powerful committees of the Senate had as their chairmen men 
from the Deep South and thus substantially in command of all legisla- 
tion in these great committees. On the other two, Southerners were 
dominant on the Democratic side even though the actual chairman- 
ships were in non-Southern hands. This disproportion of power will 
be seen as enormous when it is remembered that the whole lot of 
Southerners make up less than one-third of the aggregate Senate.” 

How the seniority rule favors Southerners was illustrated when, with 
the death of the veteran Senate liberal Kilgore in February, 1956, the 
next in line for chairman of the powerful Judiciary Committee was 
Eastland of Mississippi, a bitter and vehement racist. He had achieved 
this position by being elected three times from a state with a population 
of a little more than 2 million, of whom nearly half are in effect ineli- 
gible to vote because they are Negroes. Only two Senators took the 
floor to oppose Eastland’s accession—Morse of Oregon and Lehman of 


New York. 
THE EISENHOWER LANDSLIDE 


Despite the dangers to his health induced by a heart attack in Sep- 
tember, 1955, and an abdorninal operation in 1956, Pres. Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower was renominated unanimously for President by the Re- 
publican convention in 1956. His running mate for Vice President, as 
in 1952, was Richard M. Nixon. 

Eisenhower’s immense personal popularity, plus a number of other 
factors, led to a landslide victory in the November election when he 
rolled up a vote of 35.6 million, the biggest popular vote for any Presi- 
dent in U.S. history, and carried 41 states. He received 57.3% of the 
total vote cast compared with 55.4% in 1952. 

His opponent, as in 1952, was Adlai E. Stevenson, running this time | 
with Vice Presidential candidate Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 
The Stevenson-Kefauver ticket carried only 7 states (6 southern and one 
border state) with 74 electoral votes; its popular vote totaled some 26 
million, as compared with 27.3 million in 1952. Stevenson received 
42% of the total vote as against 44.4% in 1952. 

For the first time since 1848 a President was elected without his 
party also winning control of the House and Senate. And never before 
had a party that lost the White House by so great a margin of electoral 
votes, won the control of Congress. 

These facts underlined the personal character of the victory and 
showed that the voters were backing the President but not the Re- 
publican Party. This was further indicated in the defeats suffered by 
prominent candidates for the Senate who had been endorsed by Eisen- 
hower—Dufl in Pennsylvania, Thornton in Colorado, Langlie in Wash- 
ington, McKay in Oregon. A majority of voters in these states split the 
ballot to vote for Eisenhower. 

George Gallup of the American Institute of Public Opinion con- 
cluded that the revolts in eastern Europe and the outbreak of war in 
the Middle East caused many voters to shift to Eisenhower, although 
they did not shift in their party preference for congressional candi- 
dates. (N.Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 13, 1956.) And Louis H. Bean, 
author of How to Predict Elections, estimated that probably as many 
as 3.5 million voters shifted to Eisenhower during the last two weeks 
of the campaign. 

The econamic boom had a lot to do with the sweep. As one weekly 
magazine put it, “President Eisenhower’s percentages ran highest in 
areas of good business, dropped perceptibly in regions where incomes 
have slipped, even though he managed to capture states that had been 
hit by drought and shrinkage in farm incomes.” 

Eisenhower benefited by the popular bitterness against the Demo- 
cratic regime in Korea intervention days, and the “war party” label 
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that still stuck to the Democrats. His name was associated with the 
restoration of peace and a 4-year stretch of steady work for most work- 
ers including some increase in real wages for many millions. 


CONGRESS WON BY DEMOCRATS 


Following the election the number of Democrats in the Senate was 
49, with Republicans having 47, the same division that prevailed in 
the second session of the previous Congress. Thirty-five Senate seats 
had been at stake in this election. 

In the House, all of whose 435 seats were being contested, the results 
of the voting showed 234 Democrats and 201 Republicans, or about the 
same majority won by the Democrats in the 1954 election. The Demo- 
crats picked up and Republicans lost House seats in Jowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, South Dakota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Califor- 
nia and Washington. But the Republicans picked up and the Democrats 
lost House seats in Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois and Michigan. 

Among liberal Democratic Senators elected for the first time were 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. of Pennsylvania, Frank Church of Idaho who beat 
McCarthyite Herman Welker, and John A. Carroll of Colorado. On the 
other hand, two new conservative Democrats were elected—Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia, an intense segregationist, and Frank J. Lausche 
of Ohio, whose Republican opponent George H. Bender had been sup- 
ported by part of organized labor. Among the new Republican faces 
in the Senate were Jacob K. Javits, who defeated Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner of New York City for the seat left vacant by the retirement of 
liberal Senator Herbert H. Lehman (D.); also John Sherman Cooper 
and Thurston B. Morton of Kentucky. West Virginia’s new Senator 
was conservative racist W. Chapman Revercomb, who won the seat of 
the late Harley M. Kilgore, a strong supporter of labor and social legis- 
lation. 

Democratic control of the new Congress meant that Southern “Dixie- 
crats,” in alliance with northern right-wing Republicans, would have 
the upper hand. The Wall Street Journal (Nov. 8, 1956) commented: 
“The kind of Congress that will convene next January won’t be much 
different from the 84th that’s going out of office.” It added that liberal 
Democrats would have to face the “cold realities of having to do busi- 
ness in a Congress where Republicans and conservative Southern Demo- 
crats make up a majority.” 
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STATE GOVERNORS 


The Democrats had two more state governors after the 1956 election 
than before, with a total of 29 states (with more than 70% of the 
nation’s population) headed by Democrats and 19 Republicans. The 
two farm states where the Democrats gained the governorship, with 
strong support from organized labor, were Iowa and Kansas. In the 
latter state a Republican candidate for governor, who campaigned on a_ | 
promise to sign so-called “right-to-work” legislation, was defeated by a 
coalition of organized labor and farmers. George Docking, the first 
Democrat to win the office since 1936, was elected. 

Although Eisenhower carried Michigan, Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, liberal Democrat with strong labor and Negro support, won his 
fifth term as head of that state. Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Colorado were other states, out of 30 where such elections were 
held, in which the voters elected Democratic governors while contribu- 
ting to the Eisenhower landslide. 


LABOR'S POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Although making an occasional threat to set up a third party if the 
old parties do not vote necessary labor and welfare legislation, the U.S. 
trade union movement continues its basic opposition to any such third 
party movement. 

In their relation to local candidates in 1955, the CIO and AFL groups 
split in a few cases. For example, in the primary contest in Kentucky, 
A. B. Chandler, who won the nomination, was backed by the AFL but 
opposed by the CIO. 

Even before the AFL-CIO merger and the step-up in political activ- 
ity through the new Committee on Political Education (COPE), the 
Republicans had started to attack the new political organization of 
labor. Late in 1955 they were giving out from Republican headquarters 
a report by the labor-baiting Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona charging 
that the new organization would make a huge “political assessment” 
on the trade unions, a sort of compulsory “monthly deduction” from 
dues. Goldwater charged that with this vast “slush fund,” as he called 
it, union labor would be violating the Taft-Hartley Act, which pro- 
hibits any except voluntary contributions by labor union members for 
political purposes. 

Another attempt to ham-tring labor’s political activity took the form 
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in 1955 of a U.S. Department of Justice indictment of Auto Workers’ 
leaders. It charged that in the 1954 campaign the union had spent about 
$6,000 of its members’ money for television broadcasts to influence vot- 
ers in the defeat of Republican Senator Ferguson of Michigan. This 
indictment was an attempt to stifle the union which had presented 
radio and television broadcasts to which it had invited the candidates 
of both parties, the invitation, however, having been refused by the 
Republicans. 

The indictment was later rejected by Federal Judge Picard who found 
that Congress did not intend to prohibit the kind of union expenditures 
against which the indictment was brought. The Justice Department 
appealed to U.S. Supreme Court, which reinstated indictment. 

In the 1956 Election: United union labor took an active part in 
the 1956 election campaign. The AFL-CIO general board, with not 
more than a half dozen dissenting votes, endorsed the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket. Four heads of major AFL-CIO unions gave personal en- 
dorsements to the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket even though in many areas 
their union affiliates were active for the Democratic slate. Among the 
leading Republican supporters were Pres. David Beck of the Team- 
sters and Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson of the Carpenters. The inde- 
pendent Locomotive Engineers also supported Eisenhower. 

The most active pro-Democratic unions were the Auto Workers, Ma- 
chinists, Ladies Garment Workers, Textile Workers, Clothing Work- 
ers. The Steelworkers at their convention endorsed the Democratic 
candidates without a dissenting vote. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s Labor Advisory Committee supporting the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket included 58 top national union leaders headed by Pres. George 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks. Despite their endorsements the unions 
emphasized that they were not wedded to any one party but were 
instead an independent force in the campaign. 

While urging liberal domestic reforms of the New Deal type, the 
labor leadership also went along with the foreign policies of the 
Democrats, even bringing its influence to bear on Stevenson in the 
closing days of the campaign to take positions that looked more likely 
to lead to war than those sponsored by Eisenhower. On the issues of 
peace and foreign policy the trade union leaders and their Democratic 
allies were thus out of step with the feeling of the masses of the people 
who still associated the Truman years with Korea and foreign inter- 
vention. 

The united labor movement made the best election showing in the 
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states West of the Mississippi where the regional union mergers had 
made the greatest progress and where democratic issues such as con- 
servation and public power were important. A. H. Raskin in the N.Y. 
Times, Dec. 3, 1956, pointed out that in such areas as Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Colorado, and also in Michigan and eastern Pennsylvania, 
intensive union activity led to Democratic victories in spite of the 
Eisenhower tide. 

Of the 29 U.S. Senate candidates backed by AFL-CIO local political 
groups, 15 won; and of 288 supported for the House, 159 were elected. 
Of 24 state governors supported, 16 won. 

Labor did not take a stand on all candidates. As the AFL-CIO News, 
Nov. 10, said: “In dozens of states and districts local union leaders felt 
there was no significant difference between candidates and declined to 
give either nominee an endorsement or active support.” Summing up 
the congressional and state office results, the C.O.P.E. Report for Janu- 
ary, 1957, said that on the whole, “labor was able to hold its ground 
well in the non-Presidential fights, whether state or national, and even 
inch up a little, against a landslide for the President.” 


"STATES RIGHTS" REACTIONARIES 


Various right-wing groups from the two old parties, in a National 
States Rights Conference at Richmond, Va., October 15, 1956, nomi- 
nated T. Coleman Andrews, former U.S. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, for President on the Independent States Rights ticket. Former 
Republican congressman Thomas H. Werdel, Bakersfield, Calif. at- 
torney, was his running mate for Vice President. These candidates were 
on the ballot in 11 states, under a variety of names: States Rights, Con- 
stitution, For America, Conservative, and New Party. Senator Byrd 
of Virginia, representing the same interests, was on the ballot in three 
states. Andrews and Byrd together polled about 310,000 votes. 

At the Richmond rally the New York Times reported (Oct. 16, 1956) 
were “spokesmen for almost every degree of right-wing thought,” in- 
cluding those advocating the end of the federal income tax and rejec- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision on school segregation. It advocated 
also suspending immigration, blocking all steps toward “socialized medi- 
cine,” limiting the President’s power to make treaties, prohibiting the 
“union shop,” preventing federal aid to education, returning federal 
lands to the states or to private citizens, avoiding “world government” 
and, in general, reversing “the trend toward socialism.” 
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SOCIALIST MINORITY PARTIES 


Three socialist-oriented parties had candidates in the 1956 election, 
although they were not on the ballot in most states and their votes were 
often not counted, 

Socialist Labor Party: This party, which has participated in every 
national (presidential) election since 1892, was on the ballot in 14 states. 
“Because of unduly restrictive and unAmerican election provisions” the 
SLP, in its 1956 platform, reported it was unable to get on the ballot 
in certain important states including New York, Michigan, Ohio and 
California. In such states it appealed for a write-in vote. Its candidate 
for President, Eric Hass, and for Vice President, Georgia Cozzini, re- 
ceived 44,368 votes. 

The party advocated a “Socialist Industrial Union Government,” 
which it said is “the only form of social and industrial administration 
that eliminates both capitalists and bureaucrats and gives the workers 
of brain and brawn a collective mastery of their tools and products.” It 
declared that, “The issue in this campaign is socialism v. capitalism,” 
and that any reforms and immediate demands advanced by “liberals” 
and “radicals” were only “concealed measures of reaction.” It attacked 
all other socialist parties and appealed to the working class “to repudiate 
the present unions.” Its sharpest attacks were made on the Soviet Union 
and other Communist governments. 

Socialist Workers Party: The candidates of the Socialist Workers 
Party in 1956 were Farrell Dobbs for President and Myra T. Weiss for 
Vice President. It was able to get on the ballot in four states. In New 
York State it collected about 15,000 names, or more than the 12,000 
names needed to qualify, but charged that it was ruled off by Demo- 
cratic officials. It also fought in the courts of Illinois and Michigan for 
its right to be on the ballot, but was unable to complete the legal 
appeals before the election. The tabulation gave the ticket 7,805 votes 
counted and recorded. 

The party’s 1956 ten-point platform urged withdrawal of all troops 
from foreign soil and “solidarity with all colonial and socialist revolu- 
tions against imperialism.” Another point read: “Nationalize the 
banks, basic industries, food trusts and all natural resources, including 
nuclear power. Operate all these facilities in the interests of the pro- 
ducers and consumers through democratically-elected committees of 
workers and technicians. Institute a system of planned economy.” It 
also favored formation of “an independent labor party based on unions 
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and embracing the Negro people and working farmers,” 

Socialist Party: Candidates of the Socialist Party in the 1956 elec- 
tion were Darlington Hoopes for President, Samuel H. Friedman for 
Vice President. The party was able to get on the ballot in cight states, 
and received 2,192 counted votes. 

The S.P. platform said that U.S. foreign policy “must be based on an 
imaginative campaign for universal disarmament, including the ending 
of the production of fission and thermo-nuclear weapons, under effective 
international supervision and control. . . . The ending of thermo-nuclear 
tests is one way in which the U.S. could demonstrate its sincerity in 
seeking disarmament. Another way is by the abolition of peacetime mili- 
tary conscription.” 

In January, 1957, the Socialist Party, 20 years after the split which 
had Jed to the bolt of a faction called the Social Democratic Federation, 
reunited with a section of that organization to form the Socialist Party- 
Social Democratic Federation. Before the unity convention, Norman 
Thomas, veteran SP leader, noted in The Socialist Call (Dec., 1956) 
that “it has been years since the SP and the SDF were seriously divided 
in basic understanding of democratic socialism.” Mayor Frank Zeidler 
of Milwaukee was elected chairman of the new SP-SDF. 

American Labor Party Disbanded: Peter J. Hawley, state chair- 
man of the American Labor Party, a New York State organization 
formed in 1936 and polling in 1948 more than 500,000 votes, an- 
nounced October 7, 1956, that its state committee had dissolved the 
party. He declared that much of the ALP program “for labor rights, 
civil rights and liberties, and for international understanding, has been 
realized, though the party reaped no political benefit.” He attributed 
the decline of the ALP to “the cold war with its repressive atmosphere 
and consequent dwindling of labor support.” 

Communist Party: The Communist Party, with a membership 
estimated at about 25,000, did not run candidates or endorse candidates 
of any other parties in the 1956 election. It said that undemocratic laws, 
“whose repeal we demand, have virtually made Communist candidates 
impossible in 1956.” It adopted a “Statement of Election Policy” which 
indicated general agreement with labor’s major objective “to defeat the 
Cadillac Cabinet.” It emphasized also the need for greater political 
independence and the eventual building of “a great anti-monopoly coali- 
tion led by labor.” It held that “the socialist reorganization of our econ- 
omy is not the issue before the people of America in the 1956 elec- 
tions.” However, “the fight for peace, freedom and abundance today, 
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and always, is the indispensable pre-condition for fundamental social 
change in our country.” 

It advocated “‘a settled policy of peaceful co-existence with socialist 
and all other nations, excluding war as a method of settling interna- 
tional differences,” urged the seating of People’s China in the UN, 
reduction of armaments, outlawing of atomic war, promotion of world 
trade and ending all H-bomb tests. 

It called for prompt federal enforcement of the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision, a legislative program to guarantee full political 
and economic rights to the Negro people, and the end of Senate filibus- 
tering against civil rights bills by changing rule 22. 

In the civil liberties field, it urged an end of congressional witch- 
hunts, repressive loyalty-security programs, and the system of faceless 
informers; also repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law and of the McCarran 
and Smith Acts, with extension of full amnesty to political prisoners. 

It proposed a “rapid shift from a swollen arms program to a welfare 
economy,” and a program of economic demands similar to those of the 
labor movement, along with “nationalization of the atomic energy in- 
dustry.” 


RESTRICTIONS ON VOTERS 


Potential voters in the U.S. for the 1956 elections totaled 102,743,000 
civilians and 2,100,000 military people. It was estimated that about 80 
million were registered to vote. Proportion of potential voters who actu- 
ally voted declined from 62.7% in 1952 to 60.4% in 1956. Since 1920, 
it is estimated, only between 48% and 64% of those who meet the re- 
quirements of age and citizenship have actually voted in presidential 
elections. 

The percentage that does not vote is especially high in the South 
because of poll tax and other restrictions against Negroes. (The poll 
tax places a price tag on the ballot in five states.) In 1952 the 11 
southern states cast only 39.5% of their potential vote. And in 1956 
only 28.4% voted in Alabama; 30.5% in Georgia; 22.1% in Senator 
Eastland’s Mississippi; 24.7% in South Carolina, and 34.2% in Vir- 
ginia. 

American Heritage Foundation reported in November, 1956, that 
outmoded election laws of many states discourage and in some cases 
disfranchise millions of voters. It estimated that more than 17 million 
Americans of voting age were unable to cast their ballots through no 
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fault of their own. It cited various obstacles to voting. For example, 
21 states have no laws allowing employees time off to vote; five states 
do not allow mail absentee balloting for civilians (New Mexico allows 
none at all). In many states members of the armed forces can vote by 
absentee ballot only with considerable difficulty. Also in some states, 
annual registration places an “undue hardship” on millions of voters, 
the Foundation said. It added that it is impossible to measure accurately 
the total number of voters kept from the polls by poll taxes and “various 
social pressures on members of minority groups.” 

In all states but two (Georgia and Kentucky) a voter must be at least 
21 years of age. Also, previous residence is required in all states, ranging 
from 6 months to 2 years. In New York State, for example, residence in 
the state must be 1 year, as well as 4 months in the county and 30 days 
in the voting precinct. 


UNEQUAL VOTING 


In voting for Congressmen and for members of state legislatures in 
the U.S. one person’s vote counts substantially more than that of an- 
other voter. As a result the members of Congress and of the state legis- 
latures do not fully represent the state’s population. “Too often,” says 
Labor's Economic Review, in a survey of this situation, December, 1956, 
“there is a sharp disparity in population among districts, discrimination 
against particular regions or localities, obvious ‘gerrymandering,’ and 
other tangible evidence of inequitable representation.” 

Here are some of the facts this survey revealed: In Texas, the city of 
Houston, with more than 800,000 population, is entitled to no more 
representation in Congress than the 227,000 citizens of 12 rural counties 
in North Central Texas. 

In each of ten other states, there is at least one Congressional district 
that has over twice the population of the smallest district. In seven 
other states, the situation is almost as critical since the population of 
the largest district is 75% to 100% higher than that of the smallest. 

In state legislatures the apportionment of members is even more 
unrepresentative. The voting districts are so divided that the large urban 
concentrations in the cities do not receive the full quota of legislators 
to which their population entitles them. For example, Hartford, Conn., 
with a population of 177,397, has two representatives in the lower 
house. But the town of Colebrook, Conn., with a population of 592, also 
has two. Baltimore, with 47% of the population of Maryland, has only 
6 out of 29 representatives in the upper house of that state. 
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In California, the 4.1 million people who live in Los Angeles County 
elect one state senator. But the 13.5 thousand who live in the three 
counties constituting the smallest senatorial district, also elect one. In 
California, also, only 12% of the voters are needed to elect a majority 
of the state senate. Similar figures in other states are 14% in Rhode 
Island; 17% in New Jersey; 19% in Idaho, and 21% in Ohio. 

The same study shows that about a third of the state legislatures 
have ignored Constitutional mandates for reapportionment every 10 
years. And even when a state carries through its reapportionment the 
job may be unsatisfactory because it is done by “existing state legisla- 
tors, many of whom would be adversely affected by any constructive 
changes.” 


THE PRESS IN THE CAMPAIGN 


The percentage of the press supporting the Democratic Party in the 
1956 election was smaller than ever. The newspapers of the country as 
a whole lined up about 9 to 1 for the GOP ticket. Polls taken during 
the campaign revealed that newspapers with 84% of the total daily cir- 
culation and 97% of the Sunday circulation loaded their news coverage 
in favor of the Republican candidates. 

In an issue devoted to “The One-Sided Press,” United Automobile 
Workers in its educational department magazine, Ammunition (Dec., 
1956), made a searching analysis of the three top “news” magazines— 
Time, Life, and Newsweek—and the way they covered the campaign. 
“Each was found to be loaded in favor of the GOP and against the 
Democrats. Loaded in every way: facts were sometimes suppressed, . 
sometimes distorted, and Republicans almost always were given more 
space and friendlier treatment.” The two Henry Luce publications— 
Time and Life—were described as “masterpieces of bias. They are 
snide, shabby, smart-alecky, sneering, and, above all, slick. They snig- 
ger rather than laugh. They rarely strike but often stab. They are mean- 
spirited and vindictive. They are unctuous and patronizing.” 

It says these magazines, as well as Newsweek, are used in many pub- 
lic school rooms as “bibles” of fact on current events. But they are not 
entitled to such treatment. “If students and teachers continue to read 
these periodicals, we hope they will read them for what they are— 
unofficial organs of the Republican Party and spokesmen for a ‘big- 
business’ point of view.” 

The detailed examination of the contents of the three mass circulation 
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magazines fully supports the characterization by the Auto Workers 
monthly. It also supports the conclusion of managing editor James A, 
Wechsler of the N.Y. Post who in a speech at Cincinnati, Nov. 26, 
1956, said: “The U.S. press is overwhelmingly owned and operated by 
Republicans who fix the rules of U.S. political debate. I use the word 
‘fix’ advisedly. . . . It is a press that has grown comfortable, fat and 
self-righteous; and which, with some noteworthy exceptions, voices the 
prejudice and preconceptions of entrenched wealth. .. . It is a press 
that sanctimoniously boasts of its independence and means by that that 
it is right to do what its Republican owners damn please... . 

“They manipulate news; they select their big stories and buy others; 
they pontificate about the purity of their news columns and yet few of 
them are willing to risk real debate about the real issues of our times. 
. .. They obfuscate; they confuse; they smother. . . .” 


MONEY IN ELECTIONS 


In Labor Fact Book XI we estimated that the two main political 
parties in the 1952 election had raised and spent amounts reported at 
somewhere between $75 million and $120 million, and that this covered 
only a part of the amount actually contributed. 

Since then an intensive study of some 3,500 official campaign finance 
reports from all parts of the country has shown that the reported cash 
expenditures for nominating and electing all public officials in the U.S. 
was around $140 million in 1952, and this also was a very conservative 
figure. 

The latter estimate is given in Money and Politics (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 242, by Prof. Alexander Heard) who directed a long- 
range study of the subject for the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina. Prof. Heard estimated that of the 
$140 million raised in 1952, 14% was spent for nationwide activities; 
48% for statewide activities; and 38% for district and local activities. 
At the national level, Republican committees spent around $6,600,000 
compared with $4,500,000 for the Democrats. The biggest item, about 
a third of the total in both cases, went for radio and television. 

1956 Contributions: The Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections undertook in 1956 the most thorough study ever made of 
campaign contributions and expenditures. Its big report called “1956 
General Election Campaigns,” issued in January, 1957, admitted that 
it covered only a small part of the total, and that this did not include 
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expenditures made in connection with nomination campaigns or with 
those made exclusively on behalf of candidates for state, county, munic- 
ipal and other non-federal offices. Even so, the studies of the committee 
accounted for about $33 million out of a possible $150 million to $200 
million actually raised and spent in all campaigns at all levels. 

Some of the salient facts revealed by this limited study, covering only 
the period September 1 to November 30, 1956, showed: 

1. The total direct expenditures on behalf of Republican candidates 
amounted to around $20.7 million, and on behalf of Democrats nearly 
$11 million. 

2. As an example of what the committee called “an unhealthy state 
of political affairs,” the contributions in excess of $500 made by the 
officers and directors of 225 of the largest corporations totaled $1,816,597 
to the candidates and committees of the Republican Party and only 
$103,725 to those of the Democratic Party. 

3. Of those who contributed $5,000 or more the amount of $2.8 il: 
lion went to Republicans and about $860,000 to Democrats. “Many of 
these individual contributors are members of prominent American 
families of wealth.” A selected list of 12 of these families showed a total 
of $1,153,735 had been contributed by their members who could be 
identified as such in 1956. Over 90% of the total went to the Repub- 
licans. These dozen wealthy families spent $212,500 more in the cam- 
paign than all the trade union political groups combined. The biggest 
family contributions to the Republicans came from the Du Ponts, 
accounting for $248,423; the Pews, $216,800; Rockefellers, $152,604; 
Whitneys, $121,450; and Mellons $100,150, or an average of nearly 
$168,000 a family. 

4. Of political contributors of $500 and over, officials of roo largest 
military prime contractors gave $1,333,882 to the Republicans and 
$40,975 to the Democrats. Officials of 24 largest oil companies in the 
U.S. gave $344,997 to Republicans and $14,650 to Democrats. Officials 
of 47 leading underwriters of investment bonds made total contribu- 
tions of $237,800 to Republicans and only $2,000 to Democrats. And 
members of the Business Advisory Council for the Department of 
Commerce (all big businessmen) gave $269,000 to the Republicans 
$4,000 to the Democrats. 
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